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Editorial. . . 


Required Reading 


EACHING is more than a reiteration of juiceless phrases. In fact, 
that generally is not teaching at all. Teaching is more than a reiter- 
ation of the golden texts that pedagogy has developed. Often, the 

gold has worn through, leaving only the text showing. Teaching may be 
as varied and exciting as life itself. Teaching may be much more humor- 
ous than the country store porch on a Saturday afternoon. Teaching 
has possible in it the tragedy of frustration and bereavement. It has 
in it the thrill and uplift of new glimpses caught, of new hopes formed. 


Teaching, other than parenthood, is the human’s closest approach to 
humanity. 


A great many books on teaching tend, most regrettably, to leave teach- 
ing in shreds of dry minutiae. We wish to name four books as reading 
required of its readers by THE PEABopy JouRNAL oF EpucaTion. Two 
of them were written by college presidents, two by teachers. But all 
are about teaching. The drama of teaching moves stirringly across their 
pages; the sorrow of teaching tugs at the reader’s heart; the profound 


joy of making life a little better is eloquently portrayed in these four 
books: 


And Gladly Teach—Bliss Perry 
A Teachers Odyssey—H. N. Snyder 
The Hickory Limb—H. N. McCracken 


A Dreamers Journey—Morris Cohen 








The Function of History 
In Liberal Education 


HERBERT SANBORN 


Professor of Philosophy, Emeritus 
Vanderbilt University 


RECENT ARTICLE by Dr. Henry Taylor, entitled, “What Our 

Colleges Don’t Teach” re-emphasizes a doctrine promulgated 

somewhat earlier by ex-President Frank Graham of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. In the present writer’s opinion, however, the 
view has been all too prevalent for a very long time before that and is 
largely responsible for our present lamentable lack of leadership in 
many fields besides that of education itself. 

According to the thesis of the article in question (and presumably 
according to the opinion of the eighty-eight percent of all the educators 
included in the survey of Time Magazine), more time devoted to the 
study of American (presumably United States) History would produce 
better citizens. It is indeed amazing that so large a percent of the edu- 
cators canvassed should be so wrong in their agreement; but, of course, 
judgment here depends on divergent concepts of history, ethical and 
political philosophy, government, and that of the good citizen under 
any form of government; it depends also pre-eminently on the concept 
of education itself for life in a democratic republic or indeed anywhere 
else. More especially the doctrine in question rests apparently upon 
a quite narrow and probably false view of education, confusing it with 
training and mere adjustment to environment. 

If we should assume that the good citizen is an individual who ac- 
cepts blindly and uncritically the aims and policies of any temporary 
government whatsoever—Decaturism in short—then extraordinary 
emphasis on that nation’s history might well tend to produce the crop 
of robots desired and all too often secured by those who manipulate 
them. If we are correctly informed, the citizens of contemporary Russia 
would serve as an almost perfect illustration of what is meant, although 
doubtless the history of no nation would have to be so distorted as in 
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this horrifying example, in order to produce quite similar results. We 
have learned this to our cost from popular histories of our Civil War, 
composed on both sides of the Mason and Dixon Line; while it is doubt- 
less no secret that many of our newspapers and magazines illustrate the 
“freedom of the press” by manufacturing public opinion quite cynically, 
often refusing the publication of opposing views. 

The article in question has nothing to say about the true educational 
value of historical study in general, while suggesting nevertheless 
tacitly the achievement of results that could proceed only from a 
proper program of universal history. Putting the matter bluntly, then, it 
may be said that the real fault with history programs in many of our 
colleges today is precisely not that too little but that relatively too much 
American History is listed in the curriculum. In fact in many 
instances hardly anything but American History is being taught 
and then too often only in fragmentary specialization of com- 
paratively short periods, which, as Demiashkevich and others have 
pointed out, belong in the graduate schools; far too rarely, in this 
mental isolationism, is the history of our own country presented in its 
development from a collection of separate colonies toward a more 
nearly perfect Union, under the control of a unifying ideal. The mere 
assemblage of disjecta membra, again, relevant or the contrary to any 
organizing idea, is, of course, hardly distinguishable from chronology, 
unphilosophical,” and hence futile; by the same token, even organized 
American History, presented in abstraction from universal history, is 
almost equally aimless and dangerous. Similar things may well be said 
of the teaching of geography, the lack of which in the present cur- 
riculum is coming to be equally deplored, and also of premature em- 
phasis on American and regional literatures before the student has 
developed universal standards of criticism such as were once furnished 
by the classics in both language and literary forms. 

If, however, we underscore as the aim of liberal education the time- 
honored view that the truth shall make men free, regarding education 
as the inculcation of truth that, as Emerson in his essay on Goethe well 
says, may cause an individual even “to undervalue the fashions of his 
town,” we have a quite different and probably more valid point of 
view. We may come to believe that education, even below the college 


2 Cf. Sanborn, Herbert C., The Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education. PEasopy 
JournaL or Epucation, Vol. III, No. 5. 
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level and on down into the grades is, or should be, by no means mere ad- 
justment of the individual to any environment whatever but, on the 
contrary, an adjustment of the individual and through him of his 
environment itself to ideals of life that are supra-national and eternal; 
and this, though properly inimical to any sort of jingoism or shallow 
One-Worldism, need never in any way militate against genuine patriot- 
ism and proper isolationism. 

The individual lives in a world in which time and space limit and 
determine his behavior more or less strictly, as he proceeds from a 
barbaric or semi-savage provincialism in the direction of civilization 
and culture through liberal education. So far as space is concerned, 
the function of mathematics and geography, even in the grades, is to 
free him from spatial provincialism and consequent lack of freedom 
by broadening his spatial orientation. If he begins and ends with home 
geography, familiar only with his region of origin and the “fashions 
of his town,” he lacks capacity to locate himself and his habitat with 
respect to his state, his nation, the earth, and eventually through 
astronomy in part to the world and the Universe; with such universaliza- 
tion as is here implied he may gain an adequate notion of his relation 
to the sum of things and might then, as Arnold puts it—‘see things 
steadily and whole,” so far as his physical location in this world is 
concerned. 

So long, however, as the knowledge of the individual is restricted 
to his own moment of time it hardly needs to be said that he is also 
provincial, a barbarian limited by time in a manner comparable to his 
limitation in space through lack of geographical knowledge. If he is 
familiar only with the present life of any country, or even with that of 
any isolated epoch, he cannot, of course, know such periods except super- 
ficially. Only through some philosophical unification of the stages 
of development that may explain how the present stage has come about 
can he truly estimate the stage under consideration; and this would 
justify a relative and significantly organized study of the history of 
his own country; but this would likewise be relatively futile for the 
purpose of objective evaluation of his own nation and the adjustment 
of his environment to genuine aims of life and culture, until he came 
from a study of universal history to see the relative importance of his 


country’s life in the perspective of the whole known period of human 
civilization. 
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The true significance of the combined Hamilton-Washington leader- 
ship, a Periclean-Agamemnon alliance as Laboulaye’ among others has 
emphasized, is realized fairly only when they are compared with that of 
their peers in universal history; and when compared then with their suc- 
cessors, which include some pygmies, it may be determined which are in 
accord with the movement of universal history whatever that may be 
and granted that there is a movement different from the epileptic mani- 
festations we now seem to observe. It is valuable and a step in the 
right direction, for example, to be able to trace an event back to the 
American Revolution and thence back to Magna Carta; but even that is 
not sufficient. The British Constitution, as Montesquieu’ points out, 


came from the German Forest, and then, of course, back and back 
of that indefinitely. 


No doubt the influential Phoenician, trained (but not educated) to be 
a good citizen in one accepted use of the term, might well have over- 
estimated the importance of his wealthy, imperialistic country, whereas 
in the alembic of universal history Phoenicia’s importance is approp- 
riately minimized. If Phoenicians in general, or some great Phoenician, 
had only been able to see their country steadily and whole, the history 
volumes of the present might not be obliged to chronicle the relative 
importance of that country in a few lines, a paragraph or so, while 
pages and pages, volumes and volumes are needed to tell the stories 
of Attica and Rome. -The time allotted, then, to American History in 
our colleges, whatever the amount may be, can be justified only by 
appropriate emphasis on universal, philosophical history. The excuse 
usually offered for not doing so, namely the allegation that nobody is 
qualified or competent to write or teach such history, is merely the 
defeatist cry of those whose sole program is “knowing more and more 
about less and less”; and, as Emerson says, “pint measures are soon 
filled.” It is the same notion that one must be familiar with all the 


details of every single science in order to know anything about the 
principles of science in general. 





* Laboulaye, E’douard, Histoire des E’tats-Unis, 2nd ed. Paris, Charpentier, 1867: pp. 98, 140, 
148, 189, 203-237; cf. Demiashkevich, Michael, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Edu- 
catien. American Book Co., 1935; p. 401 ff. 

“De L’esprit des Lois. Paris: Garnier Freres, 1869. Livre XI, chap. VI, p. 152. “Si I’on veut 
lire l’admirable ouvrage de Tacite sur les moeurs des Germains, on verra que c’est d’eux 


que les Anglois ont tire l’idee de leur gouvernement politique. Ce beau systeme a ete trouve 
dans les bois.” 
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If history, as Thucydides maintained is “philosophy learned from 
examples” and education, as Dionysius of Halicarnassus his interpreter 
means, “contact with manners,” then works like those of von Ranke, 
Lamprecht, Spengler, Toynbee, and many others, which interpret the 
examples universally should not be neglected; they should not be 
pushed aside to make place for specially extensive and detailed courses 
in American History, if we are to expect better manners in our citizens 
and especially in our politicians. Whatever may be urged for the ex- 
pediency of training for certain individuals in more elementary institu- 
tions, the main purpose of the college should doubtless be the produc- 
tion of leaders in every field, including—this must be said though ob- 
vious—the field of politics in which the principles of history, whatever 
they may be, should find their practical application. Schooling that 
might perhaps be deemed adequate for a country squire or a good 
necktie salesman is hardly sufficient for the development of a great 
leader of a people, even though his love for the masses should know no 
bounds. The weakness of our representation at Versailles and in the 
recent war conferences can be shown | think to be largely due to a 
lack of proper historical orientation. 

An adequate study of history in perspective of the sort we have in 
mind should aid in the production of great and good citizens and citizen 
leaders, such as America has had in the past, instead of jingoes and 
machine politicians, who only too often illustrate the dictum of Mac- 
aulay that “the higher you elevate a small man the smaller he looks.” 
The patriotism of such great leaders has not meant and could never 
mean any indiscriminate distribution of panem et circenses, government 
by bribery and corruption of the masses, nor international Jellybyism, 
but pre-eminently the endeavor to guide a people to some degree at least 
in the direction of universal ethical norms and standards of value. Only 
when these ideas are incorporated and personified in a statesman can 
we speak of real leadership and progress. 

Something of this spirit animated, I feel sure, the Fathers of the Re- 
public and the statesmen of earlier periods, in spite of the Metternichs 
and Talleyrands who serve as warnings. Those representative men could 
hardly have been guilty of the immoral decisions of Versailles, Cairo, 
Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam, with falsifications and perjury in high 
places and the behavior of victors that represent a relapse to the period 
® Ars Rhet, XI, 2. 
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of vae victis, when the conquered were put to the sword and slain hip 
and thigh. Bismarck’s statesmanlike attitude toward a prostrate Austria 
and Lincoln’s policy toward a conquered South, that of General Arthur 
MacArthur in the Philippines and of his great son in Japan, may have 
rested on “unconditional surrenders,” but they were nevertheless con- 
ditioned by chivalry and noblesse oblige. In the perspective of universal 
history they represent moral progress. In a similar way we may well note 
a progress in liberty and freedom from slavery and serfdom down to 
our own recent past, which seems to be slipping away before our very 
eyes in the direction of what Tennyson called “freedom free to slay 
itself and dying while they shout its name,” while in Russia we see 
apparently a more advanced stage of relapse in the revival of the 
slave state. 

Recently it has been urged with considerable plausibility that these 
earlier statesmen of the Periclean type’ in all lands were definitely 
produced and developed by the older system of classical education 
which put them regularly in quite intimate contact with the spirit 
of classical culture through considerable first-hand acquaintance with 
the languages and literatures involved; and an attempt to regain this 
general situation may be seen perhaps in the Great Books educational 
method of the present time. Many of the earlier historians and states- 
men (which a recent authority has defined as “dead politicians”) read 
in the original the ancient historians and philosophers, gaining perhaps 
“the contact with manners” which Dionysius described. They were 
able in many instances to draw from such contacts direct inferences 
applicable to the problems they themselves faced; among others the 
examples of the Gracchi, Aristides, Nicias, Alcibiades and the reason- 
ing of Aristotelian politics did not remain unheeded when they estab- 
lished in this country a Republic instead of a democracy or ochlocracy. 

History, however, as Rickert and Croce among others have made clear, 
does not repeat itself, according to the old saw, at least not as in a tread- 
mill. Events are indeed relatively unique, like the individual works 
of the masters in any field of art; but with all their uniqueness, they 
may be perhaps, as one theory at least would have it, illustrations— 
warnings and exemplifications of the eternal verity of moral laws. 
That is after all what the much neglected Froude means in the eloquent 
passage in his essay on history when he says: “It is a voice sounding 


® Demiashkevich, Michael. Op. cit. p. 411 ff. 








across the centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, man- 
ners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral laws are written on the 
tablets of eternity. For every false word or unrighteous deed, for 
cruelty and oppression, for lust and vanity, the price has to be paid 
at last; not always by the chief offenders, but paid by someone. Justice 
and truth alone endure and live. Injustice and falsehood may be long- 
lived but doomsday comes at last in French revolutions and in other 
terrible ways.” Again we hear Carlyle: “In this world with its wild 
whirling eddies and mad foam oceans where men and nations perish 
as if without law and justice for an unjust thing is sternly delayed, 
doest thou therefore think that there is no justice? It is what the fool 
hath said in his heart. It is what the wise in all generations in their 
wisdom denied and knew forever not to be. I tell thee there is nothing 
else but Justice.” Finally again it is Friedrich Schiller, himself a great 
historian, when he sums it up with his famous; Die Weltgeschichte ist 
das Weltgericht, to which Hegel also subscribes. 

Whether, now, we are able to accept wholeheartedly this view of 
history based on a personalistic metaphysics and with its doctrine of in- 
voluntary vicarious sacrifice, the sins of the fathers visited on the 
children; or are deterred from acceptance by the peculiarly difficult 
aspect of the eternally unsolved problem of evil in general is not the 
main point here. This philosophy of history is, of course, far from 
being the only doctrine compatible with the conviction that the educa- 
tional value of history depends definitely upon the interpretation of his- 
torical data and documents from the background of as large an integra- 
tion as possible. 

Even any method of history without persons, like its corresponding 
psychology without selves, psychography instead of biography, etc., 
or economic history, which derives from Comte, Taine, Buckle, Hegel, 
and Marx, is valuable and intelligible, whether false or true, only 
when projected on the universal background. Whether there are any 
inalienable abstract rights divorced from duties, or whether the function 
of government is to provide for the pursuit of liberty and happiness can 
hardly be settled dogmatically or as self-evident truth by the examination 
of any abstract fragment of history in its peculiar environment. Perhaps 
our recent One-Worldism derives too much from real provincialism— 
an unwarranted attempt to extend a form of social organization, none 
too successful at home, to regions and social groups with quite different 
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potentialities and much less favorable conditions than we ourselves 
have enjoyed. 

There remain in any case lessons to be learned from history only 
when at the very least the course of events can be seen in the long run. 
If by any chance recorded history, in spite of many falsifications of data 
and destruction of documents, could be shown to be what Napoleon 
is alleged to have called it, only “the lies agreed upon,” then surely we 
should have before us only sound and fury signifying nothing but chaos, 
from which nothing of importance could be gathered anywhere by any- 
body. Probably only a faith like that of Job could meet such scepticism, 
which a host of great thinkers has rejected. 

Kant, for example, has a position not very different from those al- 
ready quoted, when he finds the unity and systematization of history 
in the Jdee des Rechts or idea of right, which is to be realized ultimately 
in perpetual peace. For Fichte history is the evolution of man in the 
direction of freedom, while for Hegel history is the manifestation of 
world reason; in the beginning nobody was free, then a few, and ulti- 
mately all. Among later historians, Lamprecht regards the great person- 
alities—“the great men who have carried the world on their shoulders” 
as Carlyle phrased it—as leaders toward an immanent evolution that 
they grasp intuitively; and Leopold von Ranke, also one of the greatest, 
emphasizes the role of ideas in the living organization of historical 
events. Recorded history, for him, has for its task the discovery and 
exposition of the way in which the eternal ideas manifest themselves 
in time. Progress for him, as for all these thinkers, means the develop- 
ment of personality in every aspect, the embodiment of truth and justice 
in society through the purposive activity of critically thinking in- 
dividuals in which the ideas are incorporated. There is, of course, the 
usual room for discussion here as in all our fundamental problems, 
which can hardly be settled within the limits of the present paper. 

In the “Preface” to “Ekkehard” (which some authorities have called 
the greatest historical novel ever written), Viktor Scheffel discusses 
the nature and function of history, indicating there the vague and thin 
border line which differentiates it from the true historical novel. Like 
the great Ebers, who supplemented his researches in Egyptian History 
by the writing of nine historical novels, Scheffel, familiar through 
first-hand investigation of the thirteenth century, brought this period to 


7 Cf. Demiashkevich, Michael. Op. cit. pp. 401-402. 








pulsating life in his great work of art. 

In this “Preface” he points out that written history involves an imagi- 
native reintegration of the bare, dry-as-dust, documentary “facts” 
through the insertion of interpretative links, which suggests to the reader 
the analogy of biological evolutionary theory; he does not note, however, 
that these “facts” themselves, here as elsewhere, also depend upon 
theory. 

In history, however, in contrast to biology, the nature of the links 
inferred is regularly dependent on what we know on other grounds 
concerning the type of characters involved. The imaginative reconstruc- 
tion of the historical novel merely advances a short step farther on in 
its use of the disciplined imagination; and this intimate relationship, 
which makes it hard to differentiate the two forms in border-line ins- 
tances, is doubtless the ground for the frequent statement that recorded 
history is itself an art rather than a science; it is in any case, as has 
just been suggested, not a science in any ordinary use of the term. 

Just as the individual in any social group abolishes or at least amelio- 
rates the loneliness and isolation of his own private experience, validat- 
ing it and developing his life through communication with his kind, 
just so, as has already been mentioned, lives are broadened and deep- 
ened by validation in the life of past epochs. The desire to rescue from 
oblivion and the ravages of all-devouring Chronos the experiences of 
individuals whose acts were all-important for them and perhaps also for 
us (manifested also in the epic, the poetic ancestor of the historical 
novel) is emphasized in retrospect toward the end of the last chapter 
of “Ekkehard”: 

Und alles sind langst Staub und Asche, die Jahrhunderte sind in 
raschem Flug iiber die Statten weggebraust, wo ihre Geschicke sich ab- 
spannen, und neue Geschichten haben die alten in Vergessenheit ge- 
bracht. And all of these things have long been dust and ashes. The cen- 
turies in speedy flight have stormed over the spots, where their destinies 
were spun off by the fates, and new life histories have thrust the old ones 
into oblivion. 

The cultural and educational value of the true historical novel rein- 
forces and supplements the outstanding value of universal, philosophical 
history in liberal education by its more direct and aesthetic appeal. It 
is in fact at its best what history would be if we were privileged to be 
present in past epochs in even more intimate association and familiarity 
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with the inner and overt life of the characters involved than we could 
possibly have been if we had indeed lived in these past epochs. As com- 
pared with any mere bare, documented study of the history of any one 


epoch or any single nation, the educational value is undoubtedly much 
greater. 


It is difficult for us Americans to accept Aristotle’s doctrine’ that the 
best form of government is the monarchy even with his qualification 
“under a good monarch, a king of kings,” realized in the heroic period, 
perhaps, which Aristotle had more especially in mind; but it is be- 
coming day by day easier even for us to understand his further con- 
tention that when democracy degenerates into what was called later 
ochlocracy or mob rule, we are confronted with one of government’s 
very worst forms. In spite of all historical orientation we are, however, 
still quite subject to inveterate prejudices. 

Whatever may be the truth, however, with respect to the forms of 
government’ and also the philosophies of history, the spectacle of King 
Maximillian II of Bavaria, sitting at the feet of von Ranke, as portrayed 
in the final chapter of the eighth volume of Die Weltgeschichte, discuss- 
ing with his renowned teacher, conscientiously, intelligently, acutely, the 
problems of universal history is indeed an inspiring one. It is certainly 
incomparably more promising for the achievement of national and 
international unity and harmony than that of a group of Pendergast 
cronies, assembled around a poker-table or in war conferences, settling 
the dire fate of men and nations under the baneful influence of vodka 
and poker-table methods in secret drinking bouts. 

There are many special problems of our own history that sadly need 
the historical orientation we are stressing here in order to be seen in 
their true estate; but none is more important than the central one of 
liberty and its adjunct the pursuit of happiness, which have always 
been taken by us as self-evident truths and the sine qua non of American- 
ism. Indeed so much is this the case that in a recent symposium par- 
ticipated in by philosophers and laymen there was, strange to say, little 
if any thoroughgoing criticism of these fundamental concepts of Ameri- 
canism. Nevertheless a most important confusion is involved here upon 
which universal philosophical history may throw much light. 

The atmosphere, it must be recalled, in which our Constitution was 


"eh, 205.2. 


* Pope, Alexander. Essay on Man; line 303. “For forms of government, let fools contest; 
whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 
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written was that of eighteenth century materialism, hedonism and 
eudaemonism on the one hand but which, on the other, was tempered 
and held in check by a tacit religious control; so that this philosophy 
never at that time gained the upper hand with the masses of men. The 
materialistic life of many of the elite of that day had not yet infilt- 
rated down into the masses, although the so-called private life of certain 
leading citizens, Franklin for example, was more or less well-known. 
The progressive alienation of church and state has changed all this to 
a considerable extent. Moreover, the ideas of liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness found a favorable environment in pioneer life in which 
individuals were more or less isolated and kept aloof from the con- 
flicts of a denser population in which these concepts were to be tested 
later pragmatically. 

We cannot go into a detailed discussion here of the ethical and 
philosophical status of eudaemonism, except to say that a critical evalu- 
ation of this doctrine in philosophical ethics shows that even at its 
best estate in what Carlyle called “blessedness,” we have a merely 
psychological, pragmatic theory whose logical status is most doubtful; 
it reaches, of course, the height of absurdity, as Muirhead points out,* 
in the Constitution of California which guarantees not merely the pursuit 
but also the attainment of happiness. It may, however, be worth while in 
this connection to give more attention to the concept of “liberty,” since it 
seems to the present writer that its uncritical acceptance has resulted 
disastrously in all spheres of our life; more especially perhaps this is 
true in that phase of culture upon which civilization has always de- 
pended and to which we have continually rendered lip tribute as the 
very foundation of true democracy, namely the educational system 
itself. 

There are subtle but most serious violations of academic freedom 
today which pass unrecognized by the vast majority of educators, in 
the opinion of the present writer, simply on account of a popular 
confusion of “freedom” with “liberty”; and it may serve our purpose 
here to stress a distinction that has not yet crept into the minds of those 
who depend entirely on the dictionaries. Liberty in actual practice is an 
abstract, negative concept which means merely the absence of external 
regulations, restrictions, laws, in short the possibility of abstract in- 
dividual action without social constraint; it even allows the individual 


1° Cf. Muirhead, J. H. Elements of Ethics. Charles Scribners Sons. New York 1895. p. 153. 
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the privilege which Matthew Arnold in “Culture and Anarchy” stig- 
matizes as “doing as one likes” and for which, in less elevated conver- 
sation, we have an American equivalent. 


Freedom on the other hand implies concretely law, responsibility, 
and self-control as a sine qua non of personality; and a person, it must 
be insisted, is not a mere atomic, abstract individual but a social unit, 
in whom rights and duties are indissolubly bound, united, to use an 
Aristotelian analogy, like the concavity and convexity of the circle. 
Daniel Webster tried to qualify liberty in this sense when he said that 
“liberty exists in proportion to wholesome restraint” but the qualification 
vanished in practice and, as he himself feared, “the palladium of 
liberty” has been turned into “the engine of party.” Liberty in the 
sense of Webster which means “Freedom” has degenerated in many 
aspects of our civilization into libertinism in the broadest sense of the 
term. 

Freedom may be well illustrated aesthetically in any great work of 
art, for example in Raphael’s “Sistine Madonna.” We see here in one 
aspect of the picture what is called asymmetrical symmetry in the 
balance of figures and forms under the control of the mathematical law 
of symmetry; rigid mechanical law without freedom would allow here 
only the presentation of identical figures at the sides of the central 
figure of the painting with children on each side as nearly identical 
as possible instead of the form of a child balanced by the folds of the 
robe caught up by the wind. Moreover, we may distinguish in paint- 
ing a free use of color in controlled union of light and shade as con- 
trasted with the aesthetic libertinism that allows a painter to revel in 
an irresponsible riot of chrome. 

In ethics and ethical behavior, freedom means similarly the right 
but also the duty to seek and tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth; to do right and the good; and to enjoy or admire beauty 
in art and nature; there are no abstract rights, even if the Constitution 
of the United States may be interpreted to guarantee such libertinism. 
Individuals may to be sure take the liberty to violate these norms of 
worth-living; but such behavior should be recognized as a violation of 
true freedom. With this understanding it may be interesting to consider 
some of the subtle and popular violations of academic freedom, for 
which we will coin the term “academic libertinism.” Political libertin- 





** Speeches. Vol. 2, p. 393; and October 12, 1832. 
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ism is so obvious and popular as to merit only passing reference. 

An analysis of the concept of academic freedom is aided perhaps 
by its designation in German as Lern-und—Lehrfreiheit, freedom to 
learn and freedom to teach; and in both aspects of this concept any 
violation of responsibility and self-control reduces the behavior in- 
volved from freedom proper to libertinism. Without such considerations 
as these it might be thought, as it usually is, that in a given college 
system the student and the teacher should be allowed the privilege, of 
“doing as one likes”; so that it may be of value to examine critically 
a few of the violations that seem based quite definitely upon the con- 
fusion above indicated. 

The elective system in our colleges in general may be said to furnish 
a very fertile field for precisely such violation of academic freedom 
in the many instances where the student is allowed to pick out “snap 
courses” (which themselves in their lack of responsibility constitute 
libertinism on the part of both teacher and management) irresponsibly 
and under the control and guidance of no principle except the dishonest 
one of passing the courses taken but not selected. From the very nature 
of the case it is obvious that the student cannot know much if anything 
about the nature of the work to be undertaken and cannot therefore 
exercise his freedom to learn any more than a blind man attempting to 
walk a tight rope. 

The notion that the student should be allowed to find his way alone, 
learning to “think for himself,” which is held in certain progressive 
quarters, is valid enough perhaps in the field of mathematics which 
remains in its abstraction from reality, socially innocuous; but in many 
another field where the thought of today is the result of centuries of 
labor by the best minds of the race, it is presumptuous to imagine that 
an immature student could find his way to valid judgment without 
proper guidance; and when administrations shirk responsibility for 
such guidance, they are guilty of the violation of academic freedom 
which we are designating as “academic libertinism.”’ This will appear 
more evident in the consideration of certain flagrant cases of this which 
are doubtless producing socially dangerous results through the presenta- 
tion to the immature student of half-truths and unverified theories with 
little or no claim to validity. 

One field, in which the confusion has been most manifested is the 
field of biology. Ignorant scientists and ignorant laymen have brought 
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about a situation here in which their own academic libertinism comes 
into sharpest contrast with what they themselves are pleased to call a 
violation of academic freedom, but which is in very truth a reaction 
against their own unwarranted attitudes. This statement may seem sur- 
prising to the uninitiated; but an attempt will now be made to clarify 
and prove it, as briefly Lut as cogently as possible. 

The Tennessee law forbidding the teaching of the theory of mechanical 
evolution as fact and truth is not a violation of academic freedom, as 
many people seem to believe, but in very fact an attempt to restore 
academic freedom by abolishing the academic libertinism involved in 
such teaching. Plato similarly banished the falsifying naturalistic poets 
from his red Republic. It is necessary to go into the discussion here in 
more detail, inasmuch as at present agitation for repeal of the law is 
being considered seriously and because such detail is necessary in 
order to establish the statements just made. 

The biological theory asserts that there is an evolution of so-called 
lower forms into higher forms of animal life, beginning with the simplest 
unicellular organisms and proceeding by the development of a given 
lower phylum or family group, (Protozoa, Coelenterates, Echinoderms, 
Vermes, Arthropods, Molluscs to Vertebrates), up to the next higher 
and then to the highest forms of animal life. The development in each 
phylum according to the theory should proceed from relatively un- 
developed forms to more perfectly developed forms at the end of a 
given branch on the well-known genealogical tree, which should then 
merge into the next higher group. In that case the end of one branch 
should be shown as twisted back to the trunk of this symbolic tree 
where the next higher branch begins and so on. What one finds, how- 
ever, as Dacqué’ pointed out several years ago is surprisingly the 
direct opposite. 

The development in each phylum proceeds precisely as in the case 
of the four-toed horse which becomes an animal with a single toe or 
hoof. At the beginning of each and every phylum we find regularly the 
greatest amount of variation in the forms which then in the course of 
time become less and less variable and finally end in invariable, fixed 
stereotypes, that then die out in many cases. There is not a single 
instance, either in living or prehistoric types, where a lower form 
establishes the beginning of a higher form or even approaches in its 





** Dacque’, Edgar. Entwicklungslehre in Kruger, Felix. Ganzheit und Form; p. 75 ff. 
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structure the specialization of the higher form, as Dacqué emphasizes. 
It was, to be sure, once alleged that such a transitional form between 
the birds and the lizards had been found in the so-called pterodactyl or 
flying dragon; but the difficulty in such interpretation resides in the 
fact that this skeleton belongs to a much later period than the beginning 
of birds or lizards and can be regarded only as a degenerate form of 
the bird phylum. Each phylum is in fact quite independent of all 
the others and the only evolution that can be suggested is that of a 
development from lower to higher in the trunk of the symbolic tree itself 
from which all the potentiality of the branches proceeds. What this 
trunk is to represent then becomes a metaphysical problem into which 
we cannot go here except to suggest that the nature of the being 
symbolized by this trunk must be thought to be at least equal to the 
sum of potentialities involved in the branches and especially of the 
highest forms known, together with that of any possible future forms; 
ex nihilo nihil fit. The significant point for us in this connection is, 
however, the following: 

The principle of natural science is atheistic, mechanical, materialism, 
from which the theory of mechanical evolution is derived (omitting in- 
termediate steps) as a deduction from its fundamental premise. Since in 
principle everything is possible, there is, of course, no objection to this 
principle on methodological grounds, that is, as an heuristic fiction 
or working hypothesis; as such, however, it is the opinion of Dacqué™ 
that it has even hindered the development of biology during the past 
seventy odd years. When, however, the question of truth or falsity of 
the conclusion derived from the premise is raised we see at once the 
violation of academic freedom involved in its uncritical teaching. It 
hardly needs to be said that the validity of the deduced theory (which 
was refuted by Kant’ on logical grounds before it appeared in its 
scientific form), is strictly dependent on the truth of the materialism 
on which it is based; and the truth or falsity of that premise can be 
determined only historically and philosophically in its relationship to 





*® Op. cit., p. 76. Das Ergebnis ist darum auch dies, dass man seit siebzig Jahren in der 
Entwicklungslehre innerlich keinen wirklich wichtigen Schritt vorwarts getan hat. Cf. also 
Haldane, J. S. Mechanism, Life and Personality. E. P. Dutton, New York, 1923; p. 60 
and passim. “I can see no use for the hypothesis that life as a whole is a mechanical 
process.” “A science divorced from its historical development and taught dogmatically as 
if it represented some objective reality apart altogether from human experience and the 
long process of human effort which has built up the science, is the dead science of an 
inferior textbook.” 

“* Kant, Immanuel, Kritik der Urteilskraft; section 80, 81. 
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the totality of philosophy, that is to the other systems. 

Historically this form of philosophy has long been obsolete and 
metaphysically it is the very easiest to refute; in fact, as Hegel showed in 
his dialectical evolution of thought, it is merely the beginning of human 
reflection and is transcended logically and historically on the basis of 
its inner contradictions. Materialism is not true because it is a nest of 
contradictions as we observe in Communist discussions at the present 
time. It is a case of academic libertinism to permit a student to take a 
course of this sort, unless pari passu or as a prerequisite to the course, 
he is equipped with a background of universal history needed for its 
critical evaluation. 

Without this he might become only too well adjusted to his environ- 
ment, but hardly educated and oriented for the adjustment of that en- 
vironment to ideals of truth and justice. Similar considerations apply 
to the teaching of political theories, more especially that of Communism 
which has become an ominous threat to civilization everywhere. 

There is no doubt that a student who is being prepared for leader- 
ship should become familiar with all forms of political theory that 
have been advanced, but here again and most emphatically only when 
he has been furnished with a background in universal history for their 
evaluation. The notion that an instructor or an administration has the 
right in this situation to present to the immature student any course in 
political theory whatever stands in conflict with the principle of Lern- 
und-Lehrfreiheit; for politics is founded on ethics and ethics in its turn 
on universal philosophical history. 

In the case of Communism, as in biology, this philosophical founda- 
tion is a materialism that differs for us here only in unimportant respects 
from that of the eighteenth century and is equally subject to the same 
criticism. Without the philosophical orientation we have insisted 
on our colleges are in effect teaching materialism through courses in 
biology and political theory; and there is little doubt that such indoctri- 
nation is producing materialists and communists, for whom, as we are 
observing almost daily, lying and perjury represent customary behavior. 
In opposition to the academic libertinism of biology the Tennessee law 
is perfectly justified; and with the uncritical teaching of political theory 
there may come to be similar justification for some sort of loyalty 


legislation, unless the academic world can take care of its own house- 
cleaning. 
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Library Logistics in 
Ideological Warfare 


LOUIS SHORES 


Director, The Library School 
Florida State University 


DON’T KNOW who your favorite radio announcer is. Regularly, I 
listen to Martin Agronsky at 8:00 every week-day morning. 
In one of his recent broadcasts he described the pattern for Com- 
munist conquest. 

If we may judge from the reports of the Korean war and of the 
Communist successes in China and elsewhere, the Russians are using 
three tangible weapons to support their military might. One of these, 
apparently, in Asia, consists of a sack of rice, the staple of Oriental 
food. The second tangible weapon is the land of the community, which 
is divided up among the people. The potency of these two weapons in 
making conquest permanent cannot be discounted. 

But, to my way of thinking, the third weapon has the most lasting 
possibilities of all. This third weapon appears to be a library, composed 
of materials suited to the reading, listening and viewing capabilities 
of the people. If the people cannot read at all, the library consists 
of pictures or motion pictures. If they can read a little, there are 
simple books and pamphlets which tell the story. If the people are 
intellectually equipped, there are documents and journals to challenge 
their equipment. 

For a long time we have suspected that the Russians have taken the 
American idea of libraries and carried it possibly one step further, 
just as they have done in a good many scientific fields and technological 
development, for which up until recently we have been unwilling to 
give them credit. 

We long have suspected that the Russians have extended our idea 
of library extension beyond the concepts of our most successful state 
programs. 
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But Russian library strength has been not only in the quantity of 
libraries and in coverage, but in the dynamics, which apparently has 
gone into the whole concept of library dissemination and research. 

We can only piece a few facts together, exposed to us occasionally 
through the Iron Curtain, but from the few facts we have, we gather 
that Russian libraries are actively and categorically undertaking to 
indoctrinate the people wherever they can. This indoctrination is going 
on cunningly and with a great deal more scientific attention to com- 
munications than is generally found in this country. In short, I am in- 
clined to believe that they have refined the techniques of reader guidance 
to a point where Communist propaganda can be made delectable to 
anyone, regardless of his educational background. 

Now we in this country believe fundamentally that the strength 
of democracy lies in the belief that the people should know all the 
facts. Our libraries have gone on record as wishing to present to the 
people the best information that is available. In this sense, American 
libraries, if there were enough of them, and if they could devete them- 
selves, could be a powerful weapon in the ideological war now being 
fought between the two ways of life. 

To make of this library weapon a more potent force it would be 
necessary to do two things: first, increase the techniques of dissemina- 
tion, and second, restudy and reorganize the system of research. 

From the standpoint of dissemination, more attention has to be 
devoted both to quantity and to quality. 

Quantitatively, we are confronted by the statistical fact that nearly a 
third of the population in the United States has no access to free 
public library service. If I were addressing the Public Library Section 
now, I would say, “In the interest of national defense, it is immediately 
and urgently important that public library service be extended to all 
the people.” This extension should be even more dispersed than at 
present, should go into the most remote rural areas as well as into every 
urban neighborhood. In regard to quality, libraries should take an even 
more active part in the creation of media of communication. Libraries, 
through first-hand studies of what their patrons read and look at and 
listen to, should contribute to the production by publishers, film pro- 
ducers, and radio and television companies more actively than is 
now done. 

But this is primarily a college and university library group, and 
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therefore I should like to concentrate upon the mobilization of research 
support. 

There is no question that at the moment the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
are engaged in a research race. Contrary to belief, this race is not 
only in the area of the natural sciences and in technology, but in the 
social sciences and the humanities as well. Victory will go not only 
to the nation with the best specialists, but to the country which can 
organize its research resources in libraries most effectively. 

That places a new challenge on the research libraries of this nation. 
It confronts the college and university libraries with an important 
problem in co-operation. 

Last month in Atlanta, on the call of the Southern Board of Control 
on Regional Education, college and university presidents of the southern 
region met with representatives of Federal defense agencies and of 
other agencies concerned with research, to study methods in which the 
institutions of higher education in the South might contribute more 
effectively to defense research. It was pointed out that during the last 
war institutions of higher education in this region contributed only 
five per cent of the total research carried out for Federal agencies. 
Part of the reason for the other ninety-five percent going to other 
regions was undoubtedly due to the greater library resources and the 
greater number of specialists available in those regions. But that was 
only part of the reason. I am sure that the rest of the reason was due 
to the fact that the institutions in the North had a better public rela- 
ions program for contacting Federal agencies with contracts to offer 
and were, on the whole, better organized for research than we are in 
this region. 

Aside from the selfish fact that we want to carry a larger burden of 
the research in this region, there is a very important national defense 
reason why the South should have a larger share of the research 
responsibility. 

We hear much talk these days about dispersal—dispersal of govern- 
ment agencies, dispersal of business, dispersal of resources. There 
is a very sound reason for dispersal. Ever-present in our mind, of 
course, is the atomic bomb and the dangers from air attack. It is a 
well-known principle of air warfare that a concentrated target is more 
vulnerable. This question of dispersal versus concentration was fought 
and settled in the second World War. We learned our lesson bitterly, 
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for example, in the Philippines, where the ground forces insisted upon 
concentration of our airplanes as protection against sabotage, and the 
Air Force insisted upon dispersal for protection against air attack. 
Unfortunately, our planes were concentrated when the Japanese came 
over the Philippine Islands and destroyed most of the air force we 
then had. 

For some time our philosophy of research has favored concentrated 
centers. We ourselves, in the 1930’s, developed the notion that there 
should be a concentrated research center in Atlanta, another one in Nash- 
ville, a third in the Durham-Chapel Hill area, a fourth in New Orleans, 
and possibly a fifth in Texas. These concentrated research areas were 
compared with similar research areas in the big centers in the North. 

There is nothing in warfare that can protect libraries and cultural 
institutions from destruction. In spite of desires of certain military men 
and statesmen to the contrary, libraries will be destroyed, and so will all 
the rare and precious materials that are housed in them. In view of 
that, the idea of concentrated research areas is not entirely in the 
interest of national defense. 

Over and against that, certain technological trends are mitigating 
against the concept of concentrated research areas and for dispersal. 
Principally, we must consider the effect that the increasing quality 
and economy of reproduction will have against concentration and 
for dispersal. If the microcard and microfilm develop at the rate in 
which they have developed in the last few months and years, and 
if we continue to make progress with offset printing and other devices 
for reproduction, there will soon be no reason in the world why, for ex- 
ample, a full set of the Justus Liebig Annalen should be found in only 
one place in the Southeastern region. Microfilm and microcard may 
indeed provide a set of that very expensive journal, not only for every 
university library, but for every four-year college library in the 
Southeast. 

For these two reasons, namely, the need for dispersal, accented by 
our world at war, and technological developments in duplication, the 
library philosophy of concentrated areas of research is likely to be- 
come antiquated. There is, indeed, a very good possibility that the 
scholar specialist, no matter where he is, may be in as good a position 
from the standpoint of library resources, to carry on his research as 
he would be anywhere else. 
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If this be true, then all at once every college, as well as every uni- 
versity library, finds a new and important role in the overall program 
of research for defense. All at once, every scholar, no matter where 
he may be located, every college, regardless of its proximity to a large 
library, may have an important part in the total program of research. 

In recognition of this fact your Southeastern Library Association, 
which represents the 5,000 college and university, school, public, and 
special libraries in these nine states, has taken some important steps 
during the past few months. 

One of these steps has already led to tangible results. Under a contract 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority several important scientific journal 
sets are in the process of being reproduced on microfilm. This project 
is under the direction of Dr. Lawrence Thompson of the University 
of Kentucky, who is Chairman of the SELA Committee on the re- 
production of scientific journals. The grant of $7,000 from the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority plus the hours of work by Dr. Thompson’s 
committee, composed of members from each of the nine states, will 
soon result in a real boon to scholarship not alone in the Southeast 
but all over the United States. When the first phase of the project is 
completed July 1, there will be available at modest cost to all libraries 
microfilm reproductions of the most needed and scarce scientific journ- 
als. 

A second important step is about to be taken, we hope in co-operation 
with the Board of Control on Southern Regional Education. It seems 
very important if the South is to undertake to carry its share of re- 
search in this third World War that we know where and how much 
library support for research is available in the Southeast. 

With that in mind the Southeastern, in co-operation with the Southern 
Board and, we hope, with the Southwestern Library Association, is 
about to embark upon an inventory of library resources in the South. 
This inventory would look forward to indicating just where library 
materials to support research in certain subject fields can be found. 
This inventory would bring the Downs list up-to-date and would provide 
a means for keeping all the libraries continuously informed of sources 
available to research in various subject areas. 

It has been said many times that this is an ideological war. In any 
ideological war it is inescapable that research which produces ideas and 
dissemination which spreads them are important weapons. The arsenal 
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for these weapons is, as has often been pointed out, the libraries of our 
country. In the interest of national defense let’s mobilize our libraries. 
Let’s accelerate extension for dissemination, and let’s disperse our 
scholarly acquisitions. So reorganized, the libraries of America can 
supply our forces more effectively in the current world struggle. So 
conceived, libraries can contribute a new dimension to military logistics. 


Quem Di Perdere Volunt. . . 


In youth I had the light, ahorse, afoot, 
Of Time I knew the essence, never dreamed 
That one day I would fumble for its root 
Of hidden meaning; every morning beamed 
A simple day for pony or for boy 
To gallop in the pasture, rush to school, 
These were not Time to use or waste but joy 
Or burden; Time was what to do, a fool 
Could read that running. 


Now I’m not so sure: 
I save Time daily, span the oceans, cool 
My desert morning thirst on northern moor 
At evening, till I think that Time’s a tool 
Of those grim gods described in classic rhyme 
Who make men mad ere Death gives back their Time! 


—Haro.p BENJAMIN 








The Educational Philosophy of 
William T. Harris 


RICHARD D. MOSIER 


University of California 


1. The Philosophie Background 


HERE ARE two traditions in American education, one of which 
regards education as experience, as formation from without, 
and the other of which regards education as growth, as develop- 

ment from within. The union of these two traditions in the philosophy of 
John Dewey has proceeded on the basis of what the experimentalists like 
to call “the experiential continuum.” This continuum is regarded as 
containing within itself the two principles of continuity and interaction. 
The first principle assures that experience is continuous, in brief, that 
experience is also a growth. The second principle is intended to in- 
dicate that the conditions of genuine growth include formative in- 
fluences from without, whose breaks in the principle of continuity are 
the condition for the existence of continuity. Hence, in the philosophy 
of John Dewey and his circle, the conception of education as experience 
includes its inevitable corollary, the conception of education as growth. 
When the disciples of experimentalism introduce the conception of 
education as experience or that of education as growth, they apparently 
by no means intend that the former conception should be separated 
from the latter. 

The most important influence leading up to the fruitful union of the 
two traditions in the philosophy of experimentalism was nineteenth- 
century Hegelianism, out of which, it will be remembered, the early 
pragmatism of Dewey emerged. Hegelianism is also the background of 
William T. Harris, who, by virtue of his predominating influence in 
educational circles during the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
becomes the connecting link between the early and undeveloped trans- 
cendentalism of Emerson, on the one hand, and the more developed 
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experimentalism of John Dewey, on the other. Hence, Harris forms 
the great bridge between the mechanism, associationism, and _utili- 
tarianism of the eighteenth century and the pragmatism, experimental- 
ism, and instrumentalism of the twentieth century. Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard were absorbed in practical labors, and their contri- 
bution to the philosophy of education was negligible when compared 
to the continuous tradition represented by the speculative endeavors of 
William T. Harris. The St. Louis Hegelians—Brockmeyer, Snider, and 
Harris—spread the influence of speculative idealism; while Harris, 
as superintendent of the schools in St. Louis, as an influential leader 
in the National Education Association, and as United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, made Hegelianism almost the official philosophy 
of American education during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
The fact that Dewey emerges from the same Hegelian background, 
and develops his principle of activity seemingly in revolt from the 
idealistic tradition, makes an investigation of the educational philosophy 
of William T. Harris a requirement of anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the great traditions in American Educational thought. 


Following out the teachings of Hegel and the German romantic 
school, Harris regarded philosophy as the science of knowledge; he 
conceived the role of philosophy in the light of the primary problem 
of modern philosophy—the problem of knowledge. This problem 
receives a peculiar development in modern philosophy, because, on 
the one hand, the British empirical school has been driven more and 
more into scepticism, agnosticism, and positivism by virtue of their 
empirical approach to the problem of knowledge; and because on the 
other hand, the German romantic school, beginning with Kant and 
running through Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, make the solipsism of 
the preceding empirical tradition the condition for their transcen- 
dental effort to break out of the egocentric predicament. Hence, Harris, 
as a direct descendent of the Hegelian and German school, came to 
regard the principal business of philosophy as the investigation of the 
forms of knowing and the necessary conditions of knowledge.’ Philos- 
ophy, wrote Harris, “devotes itself exclusively to the consideration 
of those universal and necessary conditions of existence which are 
found to exist in experience, not as furnished by experience, but as 





* Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XVII, 295-296. 








logical, a priori conditions of experience.” 

In the view of Harris, then, philosophy becomes a special kind of 
knowing—a knowing which investigates the forms of knowing and 
the conditions of knowledge. It will be recognized that this view is 
but a short step from the contemporary philosophic concern with 
the problems of valid knowledge, especially of scientific knowledge. 
For Harris, however, philosophy has a more practical and_ social 
mission—to resolve social conflicts by demonstrating the innate ration- 
ality and essential ethical rightness of social institutions. This practical 
mission of philosophy Harris regarded as an outcome of its more 
primary function, that is, to search for first principles which would 
resolve the contradictions of human experience and renew the vital 
connection of life with the discovered first principles.’ “Philosophy 
came to mean for us, therefore, the most practical of all species of 
knowledge,” wrote Harris of his St. Louis Hegelian circle; and he 
was accordingly pre-disposed to regard the practical mission of philos- 
ophy, justifying social institutions, in the light of its more essential 
function, the search for adequate first principles.* 

All this must be said by way of preliminary to anyone who is to 
investigate the nature of Harris’ idealism and its influence on his edu- 
cational philosophy. Harris’ idealism, like Hegel’s, was generated out of 
the insufferable subject-object antinomy which has plagued modern 
philosophy. If the world is conceived solely from the point of view 
of the object, an objective realism or mechanical materialism is gen- 
erated as a consequence; and this, for the most part, was the path upon 
which eighteenth-century philosophy had entered. Hence, for eighteenth- 
century mechanism, certain favored conceptions, like God, freedom, 
and immortality, were mere suppositions, basically at odds with its 
fundamental mechanical outlook. A succeeding generation of romantic 
philosophers began to look at the world from the point of view of the 
subject, and this resulted, in the first instance, in a subjective idealism 
or immaterialism. Hegel resolved the subject-object contradiction by 
having the subject view itself as its own object, thereby making not only 
the object the possession of the subject, but also endowing the object with 





? Journal, XVII, 310; quoted in John S. Roberts, “William T. Harris, A Critical Study 
of His Educational and Related Philosophical Views,” 7-8 Washington, National Educational 
Association, 1924. 

* William T. Harris, Hegel’s Logic, 53-56. Chicago, 1895. 

* Ibid., 17. 
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some of the qualities of the subject. This gave to Hegel’s philosophy the 
quality of objective or absolute idealism, and resulted, in the first 
instance, in the belief that the world was in essence mind rather than 
matter, and was ruled by purpose, ideals, and laws, rather than by the 
blindness of chance or fate. 


2. The Idea of Self-Activity 


The result of the Hegelian conception of the relation of subject and 
object, which resulted, as we have seen, in the Hegelian Absolute ideal- 
ism, was to make knowledge and being identical. Thought alone, wrote 
Harris, “makes life valuable and has power to protect and preserve 
it.”” To understand how Harris, aided by Hegel reached this funda- 
mental idealist position, it is necessary to recall that Harris adopted 
the Kantian analysis on a priori knowledge. Time and space, among 
other categories, were regarded by Kant as logical conditions of 
knowing, as the more primal institutions of the mind. Similarly, Harris 
regarded space as a logical condition for the existence of an object, 
that is, its external limit in relation to its environment. Time was re- 
garded, accordingly, as a logical condition for the existence of an 
object or event regarded as a series of successive moments (transforma- 
tions). Now from these presuppositions, Harris deduced, following 
Hegel’s analysis, the fundamental nature of causality. Since, on the 
one hand, an object cannot exist by itself in space, and since, on the 
other hand, an object cannot exist by itself in time, but rather these 
categories are manifestations of relations, it follows that a genuine 
cause must involve the notion of a self-separating activity (energy).” 

The outcome of this analysis was simply that a true cause must be 
a cause whose activity originates from itself; in brief, a true cause is 
a self-active cause. Similarly, if we trace an infinite regress back to a 
first, primary, or absolute cause, it will readily be seen that the quality 
that makes such a final cause absolute is its creative or self-active nature. 
Hence, the fundamental condition of causality is self-activity; self- 
activity is therefore causa sui, which takes the form of self-relation or 
independence. From this kind of analysis, Harris deduced that only in- 
dependent beings could be truly free, immortal, and responsible, and 
that man possessed, by virtue of his innate rationality, the potentiality 
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for these godlike characteristics.’ The result of these deductions is, of 
course, that the primary business of education is to develop this po- 
tentiality, to make man, in the image of God, a self-active cause, a truly 
free, responsible and independent being. 

Harris’ analysis of the three stages of thought is designed to indicate 
how the self can become self-active through understanding, or pure 
reason, after it passes beyond the cruder stages of common sense, re- 
flection, and finally reaches the third stage, understanding, or pure 
reason. At the common-sense level, man sees the world as composed of 
independently real objects, which owe their reality to a superior force, 
law, or mind. At the stage of reflection, man sees the reciprocal in- 
fluence and relativity of objects, but explains these connections by a 
mere correlation of forces. At the stage of pure reason, however, man 
transcends finite experience and regards the world under the category 
of eternity, in terms of a first principle or cause. Pure reason views the 
world as necessary, monistic, and universal, and goes beyond the simple 
association of sensible impressions to a unified vision of the self-active 
causality of the world.” 

At the stage of pure reason, or understanding, therefore, man has 
reached what Harris calls the transcendental freedom. The transcen- 
dental freedom is a conception reached by the transcendental discovery 
of the primary principles of the universe, and particularly as the result 
of the notion of self-activity. Now, as a self-active cause is by definition 
spontaneous, as it is, in other words, the cause of its own effects and the 
effects of its own cause, the attribute of freedom of the will (the trans- 
cendental freedom) is another way of saying that it is self-determined. 
But this self-determination is the precise statement of the eighteenth- 
century conception of freedom of the will, of the sovereignty of man 
over himself—that is over his property and over his personality, his 
life, liberty, and estate. The contribution of the German romantic 
school in the conception of freedom of the will was therefore to make 
clear that with mechanistic assumptions the so-called freedom of the 
eighteenth century was a mere wish. On the contrary, the German 
romantic school showed that freedom (the transcendental freedom) 
could only be a result of necessity, and moreover, that this necessity 
was identical with the transcendental freedom. Although these deduc- 
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tions were reached as the result of an involved analysis, the outcome is 
not unfavorable to the conceptions of God, freedom, and immortality. 

In Harris’ view, for example, man was endowed by God with the 
capacity of self-determination, and it is this capacity which makes 
possible an infinite progress. Moreover, it is this capacity of self- 
determination, of free will, which is the basis of man’s immortality, as 
a participant in the ungoing processes of progress. Stated in educa- 
tional terms, the doctrine of self-determination meant that by transcend- 
ing the finite limitations of mortal existence through his understanding 
(pure reason) man endows himself with an immortal capacity for 
spiritual life.” Now, this capacity for growth is reached when the self 
transcends its finite limitations to view itself as an object; and hence, 
in this renewed vision of itself, the self grows in the capacity to view 
itself objectively, as a part of nature and history, and thus renews, by 
its self-determination, the casual capacity to participate in the infinite 
evolution or progress. Needless to say, man attains these high capacities, 
and hence his transcendental freedom, only as the result of a voyage of 
discovery, in which the self is not only discovered but educated. The 
capacity of freedom or self-determination is therefore identical with 
the capacity for education. “Man alone, in his intelligence and will, 
reveals the principle of self-activity,” wrote Harris, “for man possesses 
the capacity for infinite culture.” 

The idea of self-activity is thus the central doctrine in Harris’ 
philosophy which forms the background for his more particular edu- 
cational theory. One has only to contemplate the activity principle as 
developed in the progressivist theory of education, or the role of action 
(pragmaticism) in the experimentalism and instrumentalism of John 
Dewey, to realize how the Hegelian notion of self-activity was trans- 
formed into the activity principle of experimentalist education. It is 
no doubt because the character of experimental inquiry requires that 
the scientist induce changes in nature, that he enters as a self-determining 
factor in initiating experimental activities, that the experimental prin- 
ciple became the focus for the progressivist development in modern 
educational theory. The idea of self-activity is already developed in 
Harris, but with him, following Hegel, the seeming self-determination 
in man is really a vast necessity. The fundamental truth was discovered, 
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however, that man transcends himself in action, and that the self is 
reconstructed as the result of action. Where activity is consciously 
guided and consciously and intelligently controlled, where man is driven 
out to fulfill the role of cause in his activity, an inevitable growth is no 
doubt induced, for in changing nature man also changes himself. This, I 
believe, was the fundamental truth discovered by the Hegelian educa- 
tion, expanded in the educational philosophy of William T. Harris, 
and brought to some kind of fruition in the experimentalism of John 
Dewey. 


3. The Educational Theory 


What then are the educational consequences of this fundamental 
notion of self-activity? It was clear, in the first place, that education 
was a continuous process, that living and learning were various facets 
of a single process. It followed, also, that the role of the school was 
identified more closely with the preservation of society, that the con- 
ditions of civilized living were the historic conditions which formed 
the focus of education. The educative process was conceived by Harris 
as an absolute continuum, in which the ultimate aims of education 
cannot be severed from the immediate means. By virtue of its Hegelian 
orientation, the educative process was conceived to be inseparable 
from the quest for freedom; hence, the school and society, in the view 
of Harris, were engaged in a common progress toward rational free- 
dom. Moreover, this view gave to the older conception of liberal edu- 
gation a new and devoted following; for in Hegelian terms, the educa- 
tion of the universal man, the liberating education, was essentially a 
growth from within, but induced only by self-conscious and self- 
determining activity. This conception of education is surely not far 
from the progressivist activity principle and the experimentalist notion 
of participation. The idea of community, of sharing and participation, 
is the most important notion in educational philosophy, Harris had 
written. 

The aims of education, in this Hegelian conception of it, are there- 
fore, first, to make the pupil a communicating and participating mem- 
ber of community life, and second, to introduce him to the fundamental 
ideas of civilization in the form of his own innate potential rationality. 
The first aim Harris described as initiating “the pupil into the tech- 
nicalities of intercommunication with his fellow-men,” as a necessary 
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condition of his participation in community life. The second aim, wrote 
Harris, was, “to familiarize him with the ideas that underlie his civili- 
zation, and which he must use as tools of thought, if he would observe 
and understand the phases of human life around him; for these phases 
of human life—all that relate to human institutions, all that relate to 
the science of society, and to the moral structure of civilization— 
are invisible to the human being who has not the aid of elementary ideas 
with which to see them.” 

It was in fact realized, both by Hegel and Harris, that these aims 
could not be attained except by a process of self-alienation, by the 
realization that the individual could participate in community life 
not in his exclusiveness or pure individuality, but only by alienating 
himself. The great Hegel had himself announced that only by laying 
aside the (phenomenal) self for the sake of a higher self conception, 
only by laying aside its exclusiveness and participating in, knowing, 
and willing the universal, could the self be educated. “The process 
of self-estrangement underlies all education,” wrote Harris.” This 
position, of course, presupposes an antagonism between the phenomenal 
self and the noumenal self, presupposes in fact the self-activity by 
which the conflict is the means of its own transcendence. Now this 
position was highly developed, beginning with Kant, and reached in 
Hegel a consummate expression. For Hegel the possibility of growth 
is simply the possibility of transcending the finite self for the sake 
of the true self, and the result of this pilgrim’s progress is the education 
of the self. This is the fundamental doctrine in the Hegelian education, 
and Harris’ view is a mere elaboration upon it. For Harris, however, 
the conflict of the selves is read in terms of the more primary antagonism 
between matter and spirit, so that the phenomenal self is for him a 
natural self, while the noumenal self is a more spiritual self. The pos- 
sibility of infinite progress was, accordingly, simply the capacity 
of the one self to transform itself into another self; in brief, it was the 
infinite capacity for growth. 

The doctrine of self-alienation is therefore the central tenet in Harris’ 
educational theory. It presupposes that the individual, though born 
into society, is not a part of society; and it proposes as the main task 
of education the alienation from this isolated and limited self, so that 
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the self grows in stature as a participant and communicant of society. 
This is a mere transformation of the natural man into the social man, 
and would have been repugnant to Rousseau, and it is explicitly con- 
trary to Rousseau’s teaching, that one cannot make both the man (the 
natural man) and the citizen (the social man). Hence, nineteenth- 
century romantic idealism seems to stand at an opposite pole from 
eighteenth-century romantic naturalism. Harris, for example, described 
education in terms which reversed Rousseau’s naturalism. “Education,” 
wrote Harris, “is the process of the adoption of the social order in 
place of one’s mere animal caprice.”” The doctrine of self-alienation, 
therefore, presupposes a fundamental antagonism between the individual 
and society, between the natural man and the social man, which can 
only be overcome by transcending the self. 


If then we view this development in Harris’ educational theory 
against the background of nineteenth-century thought, it will not be 
difficult to understand why, though they employed the activity principle, 
the experimentalists of a later day emphasized the discipline, formalism, 
and authoritarianism of traditional education. It was no doubt in re- 
volt against the idealistic (Hegelian) tradition in education that ex- 
perimentalism emerged, just as it had been the destiny of the trans- 
cendental tradition to revolt against the mechanism, associationism, and 
utilitarianism of the eighteenth century. What then survived of the 
Hegelian tradition was the principle of self-activity, and this, when 
conceived in the light of experimental inquiry, carried the progres- 
sivists and pragmatists out once again into the world, as cause by 
counsel, to act, through experience, as both the ends and means of 
their own self-development. Hence, the conception of education as ex- 
perience, as formation from without, the heritage of eighteenth-century 
mechanism, is combined with the conception of education as growth, 
as development from within, which was the heritage of nineteenth cen- 
tury idealism. The contradiction between these two conceptions of 
education gave rise to the development of the experimentalist pedagogy, 
and particularly in the philosophy of John Dewey, to a revolt from 
the traditional education which had embodied, at different points in 
its development, both of these extremes. We conclude, therefore, that 
the development of the concept of education as growth, as self-active 
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development from within, which was the essential contribution of the 
Hegelian education and of the educational philosophy of Harris, 
proved to be a necessary step in the development of the contradiction 
by which contemporary progressivist experimentalism emerged as the 
predominating philosophy of education. 








Human Relations and 
Helping Teachers 


H. S. BANKSTON 


Consultant in Mental Health Education 
Louisiana State Department of Education 


EACHERS ENGAGE in the most fascinating work in the world. The 
T classroom picture presents a scene of breath-taking variety. No 

two pupils or objects are alike; instead, each is strikingly different. 
This amazing variety defies description, and does much to lend to 
teaching its almost universal appeal. It accounts for much of the re- 
wards gained by those who, due to their love for people and their 
subsequent desire to nurture wholesome human development, engage 
in it professionally. It is largely the reason why so many others want 
to help the teacher. 

Is it any wonder that this is true? Working with young people is 
so interesting, it is almost irresistible. Furthermore, the job is a public 
service; therefore, citizens are entitled to want to help with it. But 
all too often those who want to help are deceived by its apparent sim- 
plicity, for actually teaching is one of the most complex undertakings 
ever attempted by anybody. 

Factors which contribute to this complexity are practically number- 
less. Probably the most complicating are the feelings of people and 
the behavior they engender. Just a few considerations of this should 
serve to cause a person to pause and think maturely before attempting 
to engage in or help with teaching, for when one realizes that people’s 
feelings are contagious and that they profoundly influence individual 
achievement, he knows that teaching is too important to be made a 
hobby, or a way of spending spare time, or a medium for “grinding 
axes.” He knows that working with boys and girls at school is a task 
too delicate and far-reaching to be engaged in by anybody except 
people who are professionally trained and qualified for it, or who are 
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motivated to help with it by the purest of lay or parental interests and 
purposes. This in no way implies that teachers do not welcome all the 
needed assistance they can get, nor does it seek to bar sincerly interested 
persons from offering to help. Present-day teaching is so “big” that 
no single person or group of persons will ever be fully adequate for 
the task it imposes. 


Under teacher-fostered compulsory school attendance laws, and the 
concept of “Life Adjustment Education for all American Children and 
Youth,” a given class of thirty boys and girls can contain any type of 
relatively normal human personality imaginable. It might conceivably 
contain some abnormal ones. This is far different from the time when 
boys and girls who did not want to attend school were absent; when 
only the elite were present, and the undesirables could be eliminated. 
It means that a teacher is now expected to, and usually does, simul- 
taneously and satisfactorily govern and develop such personality types 
as the smart and the dull, the attractive and the unattractive, the loved 
and the unloved, the forward and the withdrawn, the enthusiastic and 
the indifferent, and many others. It calls for skills almost unknown 
to most professions; skills in working with all kinds of people at the 
same time in groups, in sub-groups, and individually. 

To help a teacher under such circumstances requires much more 
than just a desire to help, or a great body of knowledge, or an idea 
that the teacher is inadequate. It requires above all else an expert in 
the field of human relations. Each pupil in a classroom knows the ways 
the others, including the teacher, feel about him. Every member of a 
class detects how a supervisor, parent, or consultant feels about the 
teacher during a classroom visit. A teacher always learns how his 
pupils feel about him. While being counseled, a pupil soon knows how 
the counselor feels about him, his teacher, or his parents. A group of 
teachers detects how a supervisor or consultant feels about them or the 
teaching profession as he works with them. No one can hold a second 
person or group of persons in contempt while working with him or them 
and conceal that contempt for any length of time. If a pupil rejects a 
teacher and holds him in contempt, the teacher soon knows it. If a 
teacher rejects a pupil or an associate and holds him in contempt, 
the pupil or superior will soon find it out. If a consultant, while serving 
them, holds a group of teachers or the teaching profession as a whole 
in contempt, that contempt will not be concealed for long. Furthermore, 
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these negative feelings work adversely on the achievements of all whom 
they affect. 

This poses a tremendous challenge to principals, supervisors, parents, 
and consultants in their relationships to classroom teachers and their 
pupils. People cannot prevent their feelings from influencing the ways 
they act and think. Positive feelings produce positive outcomes and 
negative feelings produce negative outcomes. For instance, if a principal 
visits a classroom while in conflict with the teacher each pupil senses 
it. The pupils who like the teacher will reject the principal and the 
pupils who dislike the teacher will be supported in their rejection of 
him. So, the problem is to change negative feelings to positive ones. 

It has long been known that personal feelings could be managed 
although it was hard to do. But new help with the matter has recently 
been developed. The process merely requires that people get together 
and resolve their differences through frank, sincere, tactful discussion, 
out of which genuine understandings and acceptance can be developed 
if efforts are sustained. People have always been able to achieve some 
of this, but not nearly enough. However, today while using this discus- 
sion principle greater numbers of people than ever before are manag- 
ing to get along pleasingly and profitably with almost every type 
personality with whom they come in contact. There is no way to estimate 
the worth of it to the mental health and subsequent achievements of 
teachers and their pupils. 

It would probably bring about a minor educational miracle if princi- 
pals, supervisors, parents, and consultants, while rendering various 
kinds of assistance to teachers, would always practice good human rela- 
tions. It is doubtful that anything could have a more positive and 
revolutionary effect on the teaching-learning process. In Louisiana, 
these skills in understanding and working with people are being acquired 
by teachers as in addition to their regular school work they engage in 
such in-service training projects as: (a) the Delaware plan entitled, 
“Human Relations in the Classroom,” and numerous variations of it; 
(b) the project in child study and human development conducted under 
the auspices of the Fifth District Supervisors Association and Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute; (c) the Force project entitled, “Family Relation- 
ships”; (d) the Woman’s Foundation project entitled, “Milestones to 
Marriage” ; (e) the group discussion and other type programs sponsored 
by the Association for Childhood Education; (f) the guidance program 
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for all grade levels as projected from the State Department of Education; 
(g) the Child Guidance or mental hygiene services provided by the 
clinics operated by the State Hospital Board; and (h) other types of 
formal and informal child study prevalent throughout the state. All 
who supervise or assist teachers in any manner should like many teach- 
ers avail themselves of these sources of in-service training so that 
the blind or partially blind will not be leading those who can see. 


If | Could Change My High School Training 
(A High School Graduate Testifies) 


High School lies behind me and college ahead. The closer the time for 
entering college comes, the more | realize how very deficient I am in some 
aspects of training which are necessary, both for beginning college and for 
my own personal satisfaction. Had I known in the ninth grade what I do now, 
my course of study and my requests of my teachers would have been different 
in at least five major ways. 

First, my vocabulary is deplorably small and narrow. Somewhere along the 
line I was not taught, or failed to learn, how to add new words to my vocabulary. 
My word understanding and usage are poor, yet I speak with the vocabulary 
of the average high school graduate. 

As would be expected, my spelling is accordingly poor. No one ever taught 
me phonics, and our spelling class was stopped in the ninth grade. The main 
reason for these two deficiencies is, I believe, a poor reading background. It 
is known that a strong vocabulary is the fruit of good reading. Of course, 
I read some of Shakespeare and a few of the classics, but the majority of my 
material was of a type that did not stimulate a desire in me to increase my 
vocabulary. 

Now in reading the classics I find I need a good background in Greek 
mythology which I am having to acquire the hard way. Also, a history of 
England was never offered in my school. I wonder how much more I could 
have gotten out of American History had I studied English History and secured 
a richer background. 

These are the five ways in which I feel someone, either I or those who 
planned my course of study, failed. 

Basically, of course, I would not change my high school training. I only 
say that these are the five most needed improvements in our high school cur- 
riculum, as I see it. The very fact that my teachers instilled in me a. love 
of knowledge, an appreciation for quality in all things, and a realization of 
the smallness of my scope of appreciation is, I believe, a compliment, not only 
to their ability, but also to public school education in Tennessee. 

—PHyYLLis ALEXANDER 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
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What About a Course in 
Our Moral and Ethical Heritage? 


PHILIP VON ROHR SAUER 


State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


HE FACT that many young Americans today are not alertly aware 
of their cultural heritage, against which the U.S.S.R. has so 

- violently rebelled, has been pointed out by many educators in 
recent months. At the N.E.A. convention in St. Louis in July, 1950, 
the Sectional Meeting on Moral and Spiritual Values was much con- 
cerned about this problem. Educational and popular journals have 
been pointing out that our youth must be taught what they live for and 
what they live by, that the clash of ideologies today makes it imperative 
for every American to know the values which are being challenged. 

This specific problem has been well defined by an Asiatic philosopher 
who understands both the East and the West. He is Clarles Habib 
Malik, Lebanon’s delegate at the U. N. Here is his challenge to us: “The 
ideal of taking a college degree, getting married and settled, rearing 
a family, having a dependable job, making lots of money and having 
a solid and ever expanding bank account—this ideal conceived purely 
in these terms is not good enough. It is, if I may say so, a very timid 
ideal. It is not dangerous enough; it does not answer to man’s deepest 
hunger for truth and community, where going out of one’s self is a 
joy, and where it is more blessed to give than to receive. Confronted 
with this ideal alone, Asia—if I must be frank with you—is not im- 
pressed. In fact, despite all her darkness and misery, Asia can still do 
better. And an Asian who knows something of the highest values which 
have characterized the Western positive tradition at its best can turn 
to the West and say, ‘You can do much better also.’ 

“If the thirsty souls of honest, seeking men throughout the world 
are going to be satisfied, a mighty living true faith must be discovered 
or created to balance the militant faith of Communism . . . He does not 
know the infinite positive hidden riches of the non-Communistic world in 
Asia, in Europe, and in America, who does not believe that such a 
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faith can be released in it.’”’* 


What can we do to meet this challenge? Unless we are smugly con- 
tent that the status quo is as it should be, those of us who teach in 
American colleges can do much to re-emphasize the values inherent 
in Western Civilization against which, as Toynbee puts it, Russia 
is the supreme heretic. As a matter of fact, many school systems and 
colleges have made meritorious contributions in this area. Anyone 
familiar with the Los Angeles plan, the Holland, Michigan, program, 
the Stephens College or the University of Florida curriculum will agree 
that the problem is being met there. But in many areas the idea of re- 
emphasizing our own ethical and spiritual values is being neglected 
or only beginning to take root. 

There is no easy panacea for this problem. Yet it seems reasonable to 
expects that we educators should offer some means of reawakening 
the student’s faith in “the Western positive position at its best.” Fully 
aware that this is only a partial, exploratory type of suggestion, I 
should like to propose a college course entitled “Our Moral and 
Ethical Heritage,” which is simple as well as practicable and could 
be taught either by the philosophy department, the English depart- 
ment, or the social studies staff. And the following are what I believe 
to be the eseentials of such a course: 


The first aim would be to place before the student some of “the 
best that has been written” in literature and moral philosophy through- 
out the history of Western Civilization. The instructor would make 
a student aware of such ideals as the sacredness of the individual, the 
ideal of moral responsibility, the sanctity of marriage and other con- 
cepts which are being challenged today by the Soviet Union. He would 
show the student that such a heritage has come through struggle and 
effort, that it is worthy of struggle and effort, and that it will probably 
become necessary to fight for this heritage, which so far he has en- 
joyed with little effort. 

The course of study would not be difficult to find. It would consist 
of carefully selected passages from our best moral thinkers: Plato’s 
Dialogues, Aristotle’s Ethics, the Old and New Testaments, Marcus 
Aurelius’ Meditations, Erasmus, Bacon, Pascal, Goethe, Carlyle, Rus- 
kin, Emerson, Thoreau, William James, John Dewey, Albert Schweitzer, 
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and Arnold Toynbee. These are only a few random names; the instruc- 
tor could select his own list. 

Secondly such a course would be intimately related to the student’s 
everyday living and conduct. Those who know most about philosophy 
will readily admit that much thinking in this field has been sterile, has 
dealt with abstruse metaphysical dialectics, and has reached no sig- 
nificant conclusions. However, particularly in the field of ethics there is 
a vast reservoir of thought which can strongly affect man’s everyday 
actions for good living. Matthew Arnold has shown how to discriminate 
between sterile meditation and dramatic, functional philosophy. He 
explains that there are certain writings which stimulate in us “the 
desire to relate these pieces of knowledge to our sense for conduct, . . . 
and there is weariness and dissatisfaction if our desire is balked.” In 
other words, there is philosophical writing which directly stimulates 
us to improve our ethfcal conduct, and such writing can be taught. An 
example would be Ruskin’s “The Mystery of Life and Its Arts.” This 
essay will leave any sensitive reader with the feeling that he has the 
responsibility for feeding, clothing, and sheltering at least some of 
his fellow-men. The essay affects our sense for conduct and is so con- 
vincingly written that it causes us to say, “What can I do to help 
alleviate man’s misery?” 

Similarly in reading portions of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus thought- 
fully and feeling the full impact of its contents we are whetted to 
action, for Carlyle convinces us that self-pity or egocentric brooding 
about pleasure or worrying about materialistic problems leads to 
dead-end futility. In their place must come work: “Up, up. Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might. Work while it is day, 
for the night cometh when no man can work.” Again this relates directly 
to our sense for conduct and action. 

Thirdly a major objective of the course would be to help the student 
wisely to select his own philosophy of life. While the students examine 
the great moral thinkers of our western heritage, they will discuss 
questions of this sort: 

What are the main goals of one’s life? 

By what standards are these goals sound? 

What is one’s duty toward providing happiness for others? 

What is meant by the good life? 

Has materialism in America handicapped the good life? 
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What is meant by the sacredness of the individual? 

Are our ideals worth fighting for? 

In what mental state shall we face the difficult years ahead? 

Are we ready to face adversity? 

When a student has come face to face with problems of this type, 
he will unconsciously begin to examine his own philosophy of life. And 
he will almost certainly be better prepared to face the world situa- 
tion as we find it today. 

Fourthly the course would have to be stimulating. The reading 
selections would be carefully selected, interesting, and palatable. There 
is a vast amount of material among the writers mentioned that could 
be read by the average college student. 

Moreover, the instructor would have to bear constantly in mind that 
students do not like to be preached at. Hence his attitude would be one 
of inquiry rather than dogmatism; both he and his students would be 
seekers after truth. Under such conditions, young people, being by 
nature idealistic, would readily respond. Anyone who has taught 
literature knows how eagerly college students under proper conditions 
will discuss problems of philosophy. 

And finally the course would be designed to encourage each stu- 
dent’s confidence in his particular faith. As Dean William Russell puts 
it, educators should “strengthen religion in every form.” It is possible, 
though not always easy, to utilize the vast resources of our philosophy 
and literature to bolster a student’s belief, at the same time making 
him tolerant of other people’s creeds. He can be shown that, whatever 
his denominational affiliation may be, it is part of our western heritage 
and that it is high time for all of us to talk freely of our ideals even 
if we cannot agree in the matter of creed. 

* * * * * 

The course described above is not the outgrowth of an idle dream. 
It is based on my experience in teaching elementary philosophical and 
ethical concepts to very ordinary college students. I have found that 
even in the first two years of college, students can read writings like 
Plato’s Phaedo, portions of the Republic, Emerson’s Essays, selections 
from William James or John Dewey, and many others. As a matter 
of fact students have been most receptive to the whole idea. Their 
hunger and thirst after righteousness has exceeded my fondest ex- 
pectations. 
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Faculty Organization for 
Counseling in the Small College 


G. M. NOREM 


State Teachers College 
Minot, North Dakota 


— OME FORM of counseling practices have been available to students 
at the college level for a considerable time. But during the last 
decade demand for more effective counseling services have in- 

creased progressively. It is the purpose of this article to present a 
flexible, basal plan of organization for counseling which represents 
sound present day experience that can be adapted to the needs of the 
small college. It is recognized that each college has its own peculiar 
development and that what works successfully in one institution may 
not meet the needs of another. 


Organization and Administration of Counseling Services 


Since counseling is a specialized service, the counseling program of 
the college should be set up under the direction of a director or co- 
ordinator of counseling services. In the line of administrative respon- 
sibility, this officer should be responsible to the head of the college, or 
to a dean or co-ordinator of all student personnel services who has the 
basic training required for personnel work in addition to the necessary 
administrative abilities. The director of counseling services should be 
a trained counselor with a thorough background in psychology, educa- 
tion, mental testing and test interpretation. An article by Gordon V. 
Anderson in the Autumn, 1948, issue of Educational and Psychological 
Measurement entitled “Professional Standards and Training for Col- 
lege Personnel Workers” is excellent for orienting the reader on the 
matter of staff organization and training needs in the student personnel 
area. The chapter on counseling in the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education publication entitled Student Personnel 
Service, 1949, is also valuable for orientation with respect to counseling 
services. 
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We all recognize that faculty committees can render a valuable serv- 
ice in stimulating more democratic organization, wider faculty participa- 
tion and interest, and more effective planning and service. A faculty 
committee which includes key-personnel in related student service areas 
should work closely with the director in setting up policies and plans. 
In all instances co-ordination and common understanding should be 
facilitated. 

The organization of counseling services for the student in the small 
college will be described under three headings: 


1. The counseling center 
2. The faculty adviser 
3. Special personnel services 


All of these agencies have an important place in the counseling program 
of the college. After a description of these services which will include 
some further details on their organization and the way they are co- 
ordinated, a program for the in-service training of faculty advisers and 
counselors will be presented. 


The Counseling Center’ 


The director of counseling services should supervise the activities of 
the central counseling office. A major function of this office should be to 
provide a staff of trained counselors to be available for consultation 
with individual students who need these services. These students may 
be individuals who are referred by faculty advisers or by other staff 
members. They may be students seeking consultation or students who 
have been observed to need assistance with their problems. A problem 
check list such as the Mooney, Problem Check List is valuable for 
locating students who are troubled with their problems. In a small col- 
lege the director of counseling services may be the only trained coun- 
selor in the entire school. It is considered good practice to have at least 
one full time counselor for every 400 students. 

The nature of the counseling services provided by the central coun- 
seling office will depend upon the student personnel organization of 
the college and the training of the counselors. Probably the most fre- 
quent problems presented by students concern long-time educational 





*See R. B. Embree, “Developments in Counseling Bureaus and Clinics,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Volume 10, No. 3, 1950, pp. 465-475. 
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planning and vocational choice. Other problems concern social or 
emotional adjustment, family conflict, personal difficulties, study meth- 
ods, and financial worries. 


Another function of the counseling office is to set up and maintain 
the cumulative record folders which contain the individual personnel 
records of the students. These records should give the family back- 
ground, the results of interest, ability, and aptitude tests, the student’s 
employment record, and a record of educational achievement in high 
school and college. Further, a record of interviews held should also be 
contained in these folders. These cumulative records should be avail- 
able to all faculty members and advisers in the college, but interpreta- 
tion of the contents by the counselor should be available where this 
seems essential. The data placed in the folders should always be treated 
professionally. 


To the degree that the testing program of the college should be re- 
garded as an implement of this office, the selection of tests to be in- 
cluded in this program is also a function of the office. Test data should 
always be recorded so that it can be readily understood. The names 
of the tests and the norms used should appear on the records together 
with both raw and derived scores. 


Effective educational and vocational counseling requires a con- 
siderable background of occupational information on the part of the 
counselor. Hence, up-to-date materials on occupational information 
should be available in the counseling office. The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook’, Bulletin No. 940, which was prepared by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, is a must on this list. It should be available for 
advisers as well as counselors. It is advantageous to maintain an oc- 
cupational information file so that needed materials will be readily 
available to students and counselors at all times. 


Among the more important activities directed by this office through 
the director of counseling services and an appropriate faculty com- 
mittee are the in-service training of the advisory and counseling staff and 
the co-ordination of the whole faculty advisory and counseling program. 


*This handbook can be secured from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. for $1.75. 
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The Faculty Adviser 


The work done by the faculty adviser should be determined to a high 
degree by the objectives of the college and the extent and effectiveness 
of the college program for the in-service training of advisers. The 
institutional philosophy that governs counseling in the school. will in- 
fluence what the staff member will do as an adviser. In the light of 
these considerations the general sphere of the faculty adviser might 
be set forth somewhat as shown in the following four steps: 


1. Assisting students in registration and in the selection of courses 

2. Serving as a humanizing and personalizing influence in the stu- 
dents contact with the college 

3. Program planning in terms of the student’s educational and voca- 
tional objectives, his interests and aptitudes as measured by en- 


trance tests, and his background of school experience in high 
school and college 


4. Interpretation of entrance test profiles to the student when this 
testing program provides for measures of interests, aptitudes and 
achievements and can be interpreted in terms of the student’s 
school and home experience. 


The first of the above steps is common practice. The second is a 
wholesome influence in any college at any time. The third and fourth 
steps should be taken only when the advisers are prepared for them, 
or where there is a program of in-service faculty training of the on- 
going type which is geared to give the staff member at least fair in- 
sight into the problems involved. Some colleges have already adopted 
steps “2”, “3” and “4” as a part of their faculty advisement program. 
The most effective use of the faculty for counseling services calls for 
growth in this direction. 

A number of other details need clarification here in regard to this 
program. When faculty advisers find that students present personal and 
emotional problems, these should commonly be referred to the central 
counseling office which in turn might use further resources in the com- 
munity such as psychiatric services. In some schools most personal 
problems are referred to the dean of men and the dean of women who 
may or may not be on the counseling office staff. It is also considered 
essential to refer students with long-term educational-vocational prob- 
lems to the counseling office. 








It is important that faculty advisers receive some recognition for 
their work. This might be in the form of a reduction of teaching load, 
reduction of committee work, or a reduction of other out-of-class work 
with students, although this type of work has considerable value for 
the faculty adviser. And further, the adviser must be granted time and 
place to meet with his advisees. The Teacher as Counselor by Donald 
J. Shank and others, an American Council on Education Study, is a 
helpful little book for the teacher who works with students. 


Special Personnel Services 

There are certain specialized personnel services available to stu- 
dents on all campuses which provide for particular types of counseling 
and assistance. These services will vary from institution to institution, 
but typical examples are the Speech Clinic, the Student Activities 
Center, the Study Skills and Reading Clinic, the Placement Bureau 
and the Student Health Service. These agencies can give valuable 
assistance to advisers and counselors as well as to the students who 
are referred to them. And in return, the counseling center can provide 
valuable assistance to these agencies. 


In-Service Training of Faculty Advisers 

As stated in an earlier section, the in-service training of the faculty 
adviser should be a continuous, on-going process carried out as a co- 
operative project. Methods include staff meeting discussions, case con- 
ferences, use of films, and the highly important individual face-to- 
face conferences between director and adviser. Frequently leaders 
from other colleges might be obtained to provide inspiration and deeper 
insight for local discussion groups studying the counseling program. 

A more detailed analysis of procedures in adviser training is es- 
sential. Needless to say, all faculty advisers should be kept up-to-date 
on registration procedures, while new advisers should be given con- 
siderable extra assistance on these procedures. Group meetings con- 
cerned with the interpretation of materials in the students cumulative 
record folders should be held. Considerable attention should be given 
in these meetings to the interpretation of test data and profile charts 
of test scores. Such interpretations should be the subject of additional 
individual conferences with advisers. This type of training is very 
important to effective program planning where the student has a better 
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chance to gain an adequate sense of direction in terms of educational 
and vocational opportunity, of his background of experience, and of 
the aptitudes and abilities he possesses. Case conferences in which 
several staff members who are interested in a certain student get to- 
gether to discuss the student’s problems in the light of the total under- 
standing they have of his status have been found to be very helpful. 
A film now available, entitled “Counseling, Its Tools and Techniques” 


will be found to be of value in giving an overview of the counseling 
process. 


In-Service Professional Training of Counselors 


Since counseling procedures are undergoing rapid development and 
counselors in the various counseling agencies of the college vary widely 
in their background for counseling, a long-range program of on-the-job 
professional development of counselors should be one of the primary 
functions of the counseling center. This program should be organized 
co-operatively and democratically to meet the needs of the counseling 
personnel and the students seeking consultation. A reasonable amount 
of the time for which the counselor is paid should be set aside for pro- 
fessional development and preparation through reading, research, and 
case conferences such as were described in the section above. Books 
and professional journals devoted to counseling should be available 
and attendance at professional meetings definitely encouraged. 


Summary 


The counseling activities of the college should be organized into a 
planned and co-ordinated program. Since counseling is a specialized 
service, it requires trained personnel. Faculty advisers have an im- 
portant role and their service to the college will vary directly with the 
amount of in-service training they receive. Trained counselors too 
should have opportunity for continuous in-service professional de- 
velopment. This total counseling program should be headed by a direc- 
tor of counseling services who is assisted in the formulation of policies 
by an appropriate faculty committee. 





* This film prepared by Clifford Erickson and others can be secured from Vocational Guid- 
ance Film, Inc., Des Moines, la. 
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Arts 


Children’s Portraits. Thames and 
Hudson, 1950. 39p. and 80 illustra- 
tions. $3.00. 


A series of excellent photogravure plates, 
of the finest and most significant child- 
portraits painted in Europe since the fifteenth 
century, bearing vivid testimony to the fact 
that the artist, throughout the centuries, has 
responded with emotions, similar to our own, 
to the unchanging charm and appeal of the 
child. 


FLOHERTY, JouN J. Television Story. 
J. B. Lippincott, 1951. 160p. n.p. 


Discusses television in its various aspects— 
its history, pros and cons of its use, how 
it works, the “reporter behind the scenes” 
and other problems in connection with this 
new invention. 


Gauguin 1848-1903. Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 1951. 24p. $1.95. 


A bio-criticism of some of the most famous 
paintings (fine reproductions) of the well- 
known Gauguin, with an introduction by 
Herbert Read. Includes reproductions of 
Flowerpiece, Harvest in Brittany, and others, 
all in color, together with sketches of the 
painter's life as it relates to his work in 
connection with these and other paintings. 


Rocers, Matitpa. A First Book of 
Tree Identification. Random House, 
1951. 95p. $2.50. 
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A simple, easy-to-use guide for quick 
identification of the most familiar trees of 
the United States and Canada, this volume is 
an introduction to one of the least expensive, 
as well as one of the most interesting, hobbies 
of man. Superbly illustrated, and written 
in a simple but interesting style, it provides 
immediate enjoyment and instruction for 
young and old alike. 


Sunset Magazine (Compiled by) 
Building Plant Shelters and Garden 
Work Centers. Lane Publishing Com- 
pany, 1951. 78p. $1.00. 

Contains clear- photographs and diagrams, 
together with a full description, for use by 


an amateur in constructing bathhouses, green- 
houses, work centers, and small shelters. 


TausBes, Freperic. The Quickest 
Way to Paint Well. Studio Publica- 
tions, Thomas Y. Crowell, 1950. 100p. 
$3.50. 


This book gets the serious amateur and 
the professional artist who works in other 
fields properly started on the shortest path to 
good oil painting. A manual for the part- 
time painter, it provides for self instruction 
in materials, tools, and media of painting, 
on the mixing of paints, the practice of paint- 
ing, and the varnishing and cleaning of a 
picture. 


Children’s Literature 


AvELson, Leone. The House with 
Red Sails. David McKay Company, 
1951. 185p. $2.50. 
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Boys 8 to 12 will envy the Norstrom family 
whose home was a replica of a Chinese junk 
and who made their living exhibiting their 
home in various ports. There is excitement, 
too, and suspense, when their mysterious 
visitor turns out to be a counterfeiter who 


is wanted by the F.B.I. 


AnpDERSON, Mitprep N. Sandra and 
the Right Prince. Oxford University 
Press, 1951. 71p. $2.50. 


Children 7 to 10 will enjoy this story of 
Princess Sandra who desired a different kind 
of test for the Princes who wanted to marry 
her. Excellent type and just right illustra- 
tions add to the value of the story. 


CoaTsworTtH, ELIzABETH JANE. Dol- 
lar for Luck. The Macmillan Company, 
1951. 154p. $2.25. 


There is a wealth of authentic detail in this 
unusual story of the “Store Boat” which serv- 
ices the Maine coast in 1882. A baffling mys- 
tery and excellent characterization as well 
as delightful illustrations make this “tops” 
reading for the 8 to 12 crowd. Americana 
Unit. 


Coomss, Cuares. Mystery Stories. 
Lantern Press, 1951. 192p. $2.50. 


Six short stories combining action, mystery 
and adventure for readers 7 to 11. 


Deroe, DanieL. Adapted by Glenn 
Holder. Robinson Crusoe. Globe Book 
Company, 1951. 281p. $1.35. 


Simpler wording, modernized sentence 
structure and omission of much unimportant 
detail all help to make this classic interest- 
ing to the modern reader from 11 to 14. 
Reading comprehension tests and suggested 
topics for discussion add to its value. 


Enip, Btyton. Noddy Goes to Toy- 
land & Hurrah for Little Noddy. Lon- 
don: Sampson, Low, Marston & Com- 
pany, Limited. New York: Macdonald 
& Company. 6lp. $.85. Noddy Book 
One. 


Children 4 to 6 will want to hear these 
stories of Noddy, the little wooden man, 
over and over again. How he happened to 
get to Toyland, and his manner of life, there, 
is told and pictured here in most interesting 
fashion. Poor binding, however, makes these 
volumes impractical for library use. 





FRIERMOOD, ELISABETH HAMILTON. 
The Wabash Knows the Secret. Double- 
day & Company, 1950. 239p. $2.50. 


Except for the chapter in which the heroine 
“gets religion” this is a delightful story 
of log cabin life on the banks of the Wabash 
River. There is buried treasure, a band of 
gypsies and, to climax the story, a great 


flood. Girls 10 to 14. 


GALE, EvizaBetu. Julia Valeria. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951. 243p. $2.50. 


An interesting and exciting story of Augus- 
tan Rome, but not to be considered an en- 
tirely accurate picture of Roman life. 


GirvAN, Mrs. HELEN MASTERMAN. 
Hidden Pond. E. P. Dutton, 1951. 
192p. $2.50. 


Denis Fraser’s adventures begin on the 
way to visit her cousins in Canada and the 
excitement continues throughout her stay 
with them. She learns to cook, ski and skate 
and a nice romance climaxes this somewhat 
slow-moving story for girls 12 to 15. 


GoLpBerGc, MarTHA. The Lunch Box 
Story. Holiday House, 1951. Unp. 
$1.25. “Beginning to Read” Book. 


Perfectly illustrated and with clear, large 
type, this story of Tony and his first lunch 
box will delight beginner readers from 5 
to 8. 


GoopENow, EarLe. Cow Concert. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. Unp. $1.50. 


Delightfully written and illustrated is this 
truly original story of a little Swiss girl who 
trained her father’s cows to play Strauss 
waltzes on their bells, and thus won a bell- 
ringer contest. Children 4 to 8, and their 
parents, will love it. 


Grincuuts, Dirk. Tulip Time. Albert 
Whitman, 1951. 3lp. $1.50. 

The story of Gerrit and Gerta, an American 
boy and girl, in the Flower Show, and annual 
Tulip Festival held in Holland, Michigan. 
Children enjoy the many pictures (some of 
them in colors), as well as the story itself. 


HALE, KATHLEEN, Henrietta, the 
Faithful Hen. Coward-McCann, 1951. 
32p. $2.00. 


Young people from 6 to 60 will love Hen- 
rietta who, when her mistress, Mrs. Fowler, 
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was in need, found a Roman village and 
made a fortune. How they spent their fortune 
and how love came to Henrietta make an 
entrancing story with pictures to match. 


Hate, KATHLEEN. Orlando’s Home 
Life. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1951. 29p. 
$1.00. 


Children 4 to 8 will like this picture story 
of Orlando the cat, his wife Grace and their 
three kittens. An unusual and imaginative 
story with a wealth of detail which will keep 
young readers enthralled for hours. 


Hatrcu, Ricuarp W. The Lobster 
Books. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1951. 347p. $3.00. 

This new edition of The Curious Lobster 
and The Curious Lobster’s Island will de- 
light young people of all ages. The story 
tells of a curious and wise old lobster and 
the adventures he shared with a badger and 
a bear. Animals Unit. 


Heap.ey, Exizasetu. Catchpenny 
Street. Macrae-Smith, 1951. 223p. 
$2.50. 


Light romance about the love affairs of 
Ellen Arthur during the summer of 1917. 
Girls 12 to 15. 


How, R. W. The Friendly Farm. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1951. 212p. 
$2.50. 


Patsy and Brian visit their friend Jim at 
the farm. Together the three help Ben, a 
little gypsy boy who is hiding in the woods, 
to work out his problem concerning a horse 
he has found. There are other adventures, 
too. The children play with Captain, the 
sheep dog; spend some time on the river; 
explore the spooky old mill; and learn to 
care for the animals on the farm. Children, 
8-11 years. 


JENSEN, ELotse J. Stories of Western 
Ranch Life. Exposition Press, 1951. 
72p. $2.00. 

Seven entertaining short stories of ranch 
life for readers 8 to 12. All of these stories 


have appeared in Junior Life or in The Chil- 
dren’s Friend. 


Jupson, Ciara INGRAM. City Neigh- 
bor. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
130p. $2.50. 
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Girls 11 to 13 will be enthralled by this 
story of Jane Addams. Starting with her 
early life the reader follows her through 
Rockford Seminary, on her travels where 
she first became aware of the misery of the 
poor and on through her settlement work in 
Chicago and other cities. 


LAMBERT, JANET. Star Dream. E. P. 
Dutton, 1951. 190p. $2.50. 


Although Dria Meredith is too good to be 
true this story of her activities during a 
summer spent on Great Grandmother’s farm 
in Virginia is well planned and holds the 
interest of girls 10 to 14. 


Lamers, Mary and WILLIAM. Star 
Spangled Stories. Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1951. 177p. $2.50. 


Nine stories of great Americans—some in 
government, some in the armed forces—from 
different racial and social backgrounds but 
all belonging to the Catholic faith. Readers 
10 to 14 and American History Units. 


LesLiE, MARGUERITE. A Song for 
Arabella. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1951. 
4lp. $2.50. 


The story of the little red-car, Arabella, 
and her exciting adventures with her owner 
and driver, Mr. Daring. A fascinating ad- 
venture story, of driving in the circus and 
elsewhere, enjoyable for both boys and girls. 


LospseNnz, AMELIA. Kay Everett Calls 
CQ. Vanguard Press, 1951. 213p. 
$2.50. 


An interesting story of four girls who 
spent a summer touring the country in a 
trailer. Since one of the girls is a “ham” 
radio operator they attend a meeting of 
“hams,” trap a jewel thief and spot a forest 
fire. Girls 11 to 14 will be interested in the 
egies material on how to become a 
“ 


am. 


McCoy, Durr. The Mystery at Rob- 
ber’s Rock. J. B. Lippincott, 1950. 
157p. $2.00. 

Mysterious strangers and buried treasure 


are the main topics of this exciting story for 
readers 8 to 12 


McGraw, Exoise Jarvis. Crown 
Fire. Coward-McCann, 1951. 254p. 
$2.75. 
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Having spent most of his life in logging 
camps Chip Ladou, at eighteen, is forced by 
his father to finish his high school education. 
Chip’s fiery temper starts trouble immediately 
and this story tells of his attempts to conquer 
it. Climaxed by the winning of the Golden 
Gloves Tournament and a terrific forest fire 
this story makes interesting reading for the 
12 to 16 crowd. 


Mec, EvizaBetu. Packet Alley. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1951. 182p. $2.50. 


Readers from 9 to 12 will be as excited 
about this story as were Cathie and Ted when 
the little lens-grinder presented them with 
magical glasses which enabled them to take 
part in past happenings. American History 
Units will find this particularly helpful. 


Moore, VARDINE and CONKLING, 
Fieur. Billy Between. Westminster 
Press, 1951. 175p. $2.50. 


Any boy, from 9 to 12, who has to get 
along with several sisters will sympathize 
with Billy who had four of them. How he 
managed to earn their respect and assistance 
makes an interesting and inspiring story. 


Newru, KrisHna. The Story of 
Gandhi. Didier Publishers, 1950. 64p. 
$2.50. 


Beautifully illustrated this story of one of 
the world’s great leaders will prove fascinat- 
ing and inspiring reading for children 10 
to 14 as well as to their parents and teach- 
ers. 


O’NEILL, Hester. The Picture Story 
of Alaska. David McKay Company, 
1951. Unp. $2.50. 


Maps, gaily colored illustrations and easy 
to read text which covers the high spots in 
the history and development of Alaska make 
this a most worth-while book for readers 
9 to 12. Social studeies unit on Alaska. 


Pasuko, STANLEY. A Boy and His 
Dog. Greenberg Publishers, 1950. 164p. 
$2.50. 

An interesting and valuable book for the 


owner of a dog. Gives excellent suggestions 
on how to feed, house, and train your dog. 


Riptey, EvizasetH (Ed.). Dopey 
Doings. Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Unp. $.85. 

Children 7 to 11 will probably enjoy read- 
ing these riddles, with their clever illustra- 
tions, and trying them out on their friends. 


STERLING, DorotHy and EHREN- 
BERG, Myron. Sophie and Her Puppies. 
Doubleday & Company, 1951. 59p. 
$2.50. 


A very fascinating book for small children, 
with excellent and appealing photographs 
throughout. Photographs most realistic. 


STEVENSON, Rosert Louts. A Child’s 
Garden of Verse. Simon & Schuster, 
1951. 76p. $1.50. A Big Golden Book. 


A delightful edition. The illustrations are 
by Alice and Martin Provenson and every 
page has a picture in color, with charming 
fantasy. 


TREADGOLD, Mary. The Mystery of 
the Polly Harris. Doubleday & Bd 
pany, 1951. 247p. $2.50. 


When Caroline and Nick Templeton, tem- 
porary students at School in Tide’s Reach, 
discover that their neighbors are hostile they 
decide to find out the reason. They thus un- 
cover a bomb and smuggling plot tied up 
with the Schooner Polly Harris. Readers 10 
to 13. 


Twain, Mark. Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn. Globe Book Company, 
1951. 221p. $1.29. Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer. Globe Book Company, 1951. 
219p. $1.29. 


Adaptations which may prove helpful for 
slow or retarded readers. 


VorcuT, VirciniA F. The House in 
Robin Lane. Holiday House, 1951. 
220p. $2.50. 


Girls 8 to 12 will probably like this story 
of orphaned Jennifer who travels by stage- 
coach from Connecticut to Ohio in order to 
live with a bachelor uncle. On the way her 
stagecoach is robbed and Jennifer joins a 
traveling circus. She finally arrives at her 
uncle’s where, because of her ingenuity, all 
the kinks in the story are ironed out. 


Wuitney, Puyturs AYAME. The Is- 
land of Dark Woods. Westminster 
Press, 1951. 190p. $2.50. 


When Laura and Celia Kane visited their 
aunt they stepped right into a mystery which 
was almost a hundred years old. Involved 
with them is a phantom stage coach, a miss- 
ing scrapbook, and the boy next door. Girls 
9 to 12. 
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Work, R. O. Mr. Dawson Had a 
Farm. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1951. 
131p. $1.75. 


Education & Psychology 
Backus, OLLIE and BEASLEY, JANE. 
Speech Therapy with Children. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1951. 44l1p. 
$3.00. 


A course of study in speech correction. 
Part | concerns the “theoretical structure” 
and includes discussions on goals in speech 
therapy, basic designs, and procedures. Part 
II, which is the major portion of the volume, 
contains illustrative lessons in group therapy. 


BazL, Frank M. The Conquest of 
Mind. DeVorss & Company, 1951. 
554p. $5.00. 


A semi-popular treatise bearing on a wide 
range of topics with stress upon the theme 
of mental health. A stimulating book for the 
lay reader. 


BENEDICT, AGNES ELIZABETH and 
FRANKLIN, ADELE. Your Best Friends 
Are Your Children. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1951. 326p. $3.00. 


Addressed to reasonably well-adjusted par- 
ents, this book presents, through simple, con- 
crete examples, methods for cultivating the 
affection and understanding which form the 
basis of friendship among members of the 
family. Includes discussions of the problems 
of discipline and freedom of children, with 
examples of how to handle these problems, 
and suggestions on how to safeguard the 
emotional security of the child. 


CosLentz, WiLLiAM WEBER. From 
the Life of a Researcher. Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 238p. $4.75. 

An interesting account of the life of the 
author who has devoted a large part of his 
life in studying thermal radiation and the 
methods of its measurement. Valuable for 
the educator and psychologist as well as the 
physicist. 


FeIncoLp, S. Norman. Scholarships, 
Fellowships and Loans (Vol. II) Bell- 
man Publishing Company, 1951. 312p. 
$5.00. 

This is a valuable reference work for high 
school and college students and their counsel- 
lors. It gives essential information on 7,034 
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scholarships, fellowships, and loan funds. 


Volume is a supplement to Volume I 
which was published two years ago. Volume 
| emphasizes local sources of funds. 


Fitzpatrick, Epwarp A. Exploring 
a Theology of Education. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. 174p. $3.50. 


Reveals how in the author's varied educa- 
tional work he came to feel the need for a 
new organization of our knowledge of edu- 
cation and then started formulating a new 
field: a theology of education. The order of 
the essay is intended as an aid in leading 
to the systematization of our knowledge. The 
author puts the theology of education, based 
on God’s revelation, in its relation to the 
philosophy and the sciences of education. 


Hawton, Hector. The Tower of 
Darkness. Roy Publishers, 1951. 191p. 
$2.50. 


Concerns the adventures of Nick and Jen- 
nifer Munro at Jebel el Hasra, where they 
and their father were taking a vacation, when 
a whirling dust storm caused the temporary 
loss of Jeniffer. An exciting adventure for 
young readers. 


Hemminec, James. The Teaching of 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools. 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1950. 
176p. $1.25. 


This is the second edition of a book first 
published in 1949. The volume is the work 
of an English educator. It is practical and 
well-written, placing considerable emphasis 
on many aspects of social learning. Each 
chapter might properly be regarded as a 
useful essay on teaching. 


Houston, Percy H. Our Educational 
Discontents. Christopher Publishing 
House, 1951. 125p. $2.75. 


\ brief account of what is wrong with edu- 
cation, from the pen of a professor of English. 
Contains a highly laudatory chapter on Irving 
Babbitt. The analysis of discontents is far 
more convincing than the suggested remedies. 
This book is mainly another plea for a re- 
vival of interest in the humanities and con- 
tains little that is not pretty familiar in these 
days of attacks on education from all quar- 
ters. 


Kitson, Harry DexTEeR and New- 
TON, JUNA Barnes. Helping People 
Find Jobs. Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
280p. $3.50. 
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An excellent basis for the study and evalu- 
ation of existing placement service, the book 
is filled with suggestions worth considering 
and adapting to the particular situation of 
the placement office. 


Knicut, Epcar W. and HALL, Cuir- 
TON L. Readings in American Educa- 
tional History. Appleton - Century - 
Crofts, 1951. 799p. $5.00. 


Consists of carefully selected original 
sources of the educational and social history 
of the United States. The documents begin 
with Henrico College and East India School 
in Virginia in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century—the first educational efforts 
in English North America—and continue 
into 1950. 


LawLer, Loretto R. Full Circle. 
Catholic University of America Press, 
1951. 252p. $3.75. 


The story of the National Catholic School 
of Social Service, 1918-1947, presented in a 
thrilling, human, and fascinating style. One 
special merit of the book is in the biographies 
it presents of great men and women—persons 
who have become known through their phi- 
lanthropic devotion to the needs of man. 


MCALLISTER, QUENTIN OLIVER. Bus- 
iness Executives and the Humanities. 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1951. 114p. $1.50. Bulletin No. 3 The 
Southern Humanities Conference. 


The results of nation-wide survey con- 
ducted over a period of fifteen months. In- 
cludes sections on the value of English in 
business and industry, the importance of the 
study of foreign languages, opportunities 
for employment and suggested course com- 
binations, the liberal arts and the humanities. 


NEIsseR, Epitu G. Children in the 
Family: Rivals and Friends. Bureau of 
Publications, 1951. 60p. $.60. 


One more in what is now a series of 11 very 
simply written, very attractively illustrated, 
highly readable booklets, primarily for par- 
ents but equally valuable for teachers. This 
one deals with one of the really sticky prob- 
lems that parents face, and on which teachers 
are frequently called upon to give some guid- 
ance. The whole series ought to be in every 
classroom parent library, as well as in homes, 
school libraries and community libraries. 


PARKHURST, HELEN. Exploring the 
Child’s World. Appleton - Century - 
Crofts, 1951. 290p. $3.50. 


Concerns the discovery by Miss Parkhurst 
of how to authenticate one’s entrance into 
the child’s world, through the use of wire 
recordings and other equipment, which re- 
sults in a discovery of new techniques for 
the understanding of child psychology. 


Powys, Joun Cowper. Rabelais. 
Philosophical Library, 1951. 424p. 
$3.75. 


A really stimulating book and beautifully 
written like everything else from the same 
author. Comment on Rabelais’ educational 
views is interesting and original. The selec- 
tions from the works of Rabelais are in a new 
translation and many readers will no doubt 
prefer the old Urquhart version which could 
hardly be improved on. Valuable biographical 
data. 


ReEEDER, Warp G. The Fundamentals 
of Public School Administration. 
Third Edition. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. 756p. $5.00. 


Discusses the “urgent and recurring prob- 
lems” involved in the administration of a 
local school system, whether the system be 
rural or urban, small or large. Includes the 
various problems in organization: pupil, em- 
ployee, and teaching personnel; school plant 
and business affairs; instructional materials; 
and special phases of school administration. 


RussELL, JAMES Earu. Federal Ac- 
tivities in Higher Education After the 
Second World War. King’s Crown 
Press, 1951. 257p. $3.75. 


A little book with a large and useful ap- 
pendix outlining federal agency activities in 
higher education. Especially useful as a 
source book. It is based on a survey of 
activities in 1947. 


Spears, Harowp. The Teacher and 
Curriculum Planning. Prentice-Hall, 
1951. 158p. n.p. 


This little book is an excellent means of 
introducing a teaching staff to an ongoing 
program of curriculum study. It is brief and 
easy to read, with a sprinkling of witty 
drawings. The suggested principles are based 
upon the experience of a practical and 
reasonable school man with a sense of humor 
and a sympathetic understanding of the 
teacher. 
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Srranc, Rutu. An Introduction to 
Child Study. Third Edition. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1951. 705p. $4.75. 


A text book in the understanding of chil- 
dren, for parents, teachers, and other workers 
that are concerned with the problems of child 
growth and development. 


Summers, James L. Open Season. 
Doubleday & Company, 1951. 182p. 
$2.00. 


Stories showing how fine high school 
people really are, and what tough problems 
they face. There is real sympathetic under- 
standing which will help many teachers and 
parents. 


Teap, Orpway. Trustees, Teachers, 
Students, Their Role in Higher Edu- 
cation. University of Utah Press, 1951. 
120p. $2.00. 


In this pithy little book Tead has written 
five down-to-earth essays on higher educa- 
tion. College trustees, administrators, and 
teachers will find this volume informative and 
provocative. Treated are: Academic freedom, 
intercollegiate athletics, trustee activities, the 
teacher and his culture, teaching human 
values, the future in higher education. 


WuirteEaw, Joun B. The School and 
Its Community. John Hopkins Press, 
1951. 68p. $2.00. 


The Point of view that permeates this vol- 
ume is that school-community relations has 
become the key element in successful school 
administration, since through sound working 
relations between each school and its com- 
munity are established the finest type of pub- 
lic relations for a school system. 


Health & Physical Education 


Coomss, Joun W. Baseball. Third 
Edition. Prentice-Hall, 1951. 350p. 
$2.65. 


A practical guide to the most effective de- 
fensive play for every situation, this volume 
gives definite instructions to the individual 
players in offensive tactics. 


LARDNER, JoHN. White Hopes and 
Other Tigers. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1951. 190p. $2.75. 
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One of the most colorful and fantastic 
periods of sporting history—heavy-weight 
boxing from 1910 to 1930—as described by 
one of the best known writers in the world 
of sports. 


Lirovetz, Frep Joun. Recreation. 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1950. 
354p. $4.50. 


Deals with organization and planning in 
various types of recreation. Includes intra- 
murals, summer playgrounds, social centers, 
social recreation. 


PasHko, STANLEY. Boys’ Complete 
Book of Camping. Greenberg Press, 
1951. 204p. $2.50. 


Contains wrinkles and gadgets that boys 
want to know in order to plan and enjoy 
a perfect camping trip—how to make much 
of the camping equipment needed in the 
woods, how to take care of themselves, how 
to enjoy pre-season planning, daydreaming, 
and preparation for the trip. 


Scuo.z, Jackson. Fullback for Sale. 
William Morrow & Company, 1951. 
256p. $2.50. 


The adventures of a blossoming football 
player in earning his way through college, in- 
cluding his insistence upon the right to 
dominate his own personal life even at the 
expense of having to earn his expenses with- 
out a scholarship. 


Library Science 


KIRKEGAARD, PREBEN. The Public 
Libraries in Denmark. Distributed by 
Bonniers. 103p. $1.50. 


A fascinating and readable volume on the 
history and present of public libraries in 
Denmark, with emphasis upon the work of 
such libraries in present day life in Den- 
mark. Includes chapters on library legislation, 
community relationships, and the organiza- 
tion of the libraries for service in various 
areas, including circulation, reading rooms, 
children’s libraries, extension work. Includes 
beautiful photographs of scenes and leaders 
in Danish public libraries. 


McCuusky, F. Dean. The A/V Bib- 
liography. William C. Brown Company, 
1950. Unp. $2.75. 


This book contains a comprehensive an- 
notated list of writings in the field of audio- 
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visual education. The division into nine major 
fields with subdivisions facilitates location of 
subject material. 


Scuwartz, JoHN Cuwar.eEs, Jr. 
Evaluative Criteria for an Audio- 
Visual Instructional Program. William 


C. Brown Company, 1950. Unp. $.75. 


This is a checklist for determining the 
effectiveness of an audio-visual program in 
education and covers all aspects of the pro- 
gram. This guide is for the evaluation of a 
plant, the staff, and the use of materials. 


Literature 


BemM, JERROLD. Tim and the Tool 
Chest. William Morrow & Company, 
1951. Unp. $2.00. 


Tim and his friends tried to build a house 
to play in, but were discouraged with the 
results. However, Tim’s father showed him 
how to use tools—hammer, screw driver and 
saw—and then bought him a set of tools 
which he could take outside and use, so that 
he and his friends were then able to build, 
to their satisfaction, a house to play in. 


BLassincaME, Wyatt. For Better, for 
Worse. Thomas Y. Crowell, 1951. 24 1p. 
$3.00. 


Morgan Carter, young GI father, who has 
learned in the Navy the importance of a col- 
lege education, enrolls in the state university 
and takes his wife and little daughter to the 
new community. Morgan does well, but his 
wife finds it difficult to adjust to the new 
community and impossible to keep pace, in- 
tellectually, with her husband. Consequently, 
Morgan is forced to make a decision that 
will affect the future of the family, for better 
or for worse. 


Brown, Vinson. Black Treasure. 
Little, Brown & Company, 1951. 214p. 
$2.50. 


The adventures of Dween Montenegro in 
the jungles of Panama. Tells of adventures 
in the wild mountainside of Doraske, with the 
hidden treasure of the Doraske Indians, 
guarded by the man with the tiger’s head; 
of the meeting with Ofelia, the most beauti- 
ful girl in Chiriqui, and a fight for her; 
of the hunt for gold, during which a forest 
- tamed, a child was born, and a mystery 
so 





Cuurcu, ALFRED J. (Retold by). 
The Iliad of Homer. The Macmillan 
Company, 1951. 191p. $2.00. 


The Iliad is a Greek classic—the story of 
the wrath of Achilles against Agamemnon 
and its results. Its power lies in the vivid 
character drawing and graphic portrayal of 
human nature, as well as in simplicity and 
beauty of language and dramatic presenta- 
tion of events. The present volume is a 
simplified prose form, which is easier for 
young children to understand and enjoy. 


Cieary, Beverty. Ellen Tebbits. 
William Morrow & Company, 1951. 
160p. $2.00. 


A charming and humorous little story of 
eight-year-old Ellen and her developing 
friendship with Austine which began at a 
dancing lesson. Ellen learns that her secrets 
are not really secrets, and that sharing them 
with Austine makes her life infinitely more 
pleasant, richer, and more realistic. 


Cottopt, C. The Adventures of Pi- 
nocchio. The Macmillan Company, 
1951. 206p. $2.00. 


A children’s classic, concerning the ad- 
ventures of a rougish puppet carved out of 
wood by old Geppetto. Pinocchio does more 
naughty things than children ever dreamed 
of, suffers more awful punishments than ever 
they experience, but still he remains gayly 
triumphant. 


Dupree, F. W. Henry James. William 
Sloane Associates, 1951. 301p. $4.00. 


Not only is the outline of James’ life here 
filled in, but account is also taken of all his 
important writings. Critical comments are 
brief but penetrating. No similar study is so 
short and yet so complete and satisfying. 
This book is written, however, for mature 
readers having already some acquaintance 
with its subject. 


Earte, Oxtve L. Thunder Wings; 
The Story of a Ruffed Grouse. William 
Morrow & Company, 1951. 46p. $2.00. 

A delightful, beautifully illustrated story 
which makes Ruff a real character and at the 


same time tells how a ruffed grouse lives, 
what he eats, and how he develops. 


Eaton, JEANETTE. Washington; The 
Nation’s First Hero. William Morrow 
and Company, 1951. 70p. $2.00. 
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A brief, dramatic biography of a great 
leader in action, with many striking illustra- 
tions. 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM. Absalom, Ab- 
salom! Modern Library, 1951. 390p. 


$1.25. 


Another of William Faulkner's brilliant 
achievements of creativity in portraying the 
life of the South, and of the entire world, this 
novel is considered by outstanding critics as 
one of the major novels among the nineteen 
volumes written by the recent Nobel Prize 
winner. 


FENNER, Puytuis R. Magic Hoofs. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 279p. $2.50. 


A collection of sixteen of the outstanding 
adventure horse stories of folk literature in 
which the deeds of flesh-and-blood horses 
blend with magic. Includes adventures of 
peasant boys and princesses, hunting and 
fighting, heroic deeds performed and trickery 
outwitted, and other dramatic figures and 
incidents. 


Fish, HeLen Dean (Compiled by). 
The Boy's Book of Verse. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, 1951. 276p. $2.75. 


A revision of the original 1923 compilation, 
with retention of the poems that proved most 
popular with boys and addition of a fine 
selection of newer poems. Includes 170 poems 
of all times, all lands and all moods that 
have a strong, direct appeal to boys from 
twelve years up. 


Furman, A. L. Wild Life Stories. 
Lantern Press, 1951. 191p. $2.50. 
A grand collection of exciting stories about 


wild animals, fish and birds in their natural 
habitat. Thrilling stories for young readers. 


Furman, A. L. Pioneer Stories. Lan- 
tern Press, 1951. 189p. $2.50. 

Stories concerning exciting episodes in the 
Pioneer life of America, and in each is found 
the basic principles of courage, fair play, 
integrity and the Golden Rule. Exciting ad- 
venture stories for young readers. 


Grimes, Ropert L. Grandpa Tog- 
gle’s Wonderful Book. Caxton Printers, 
1950. 141 p. $2.50. 

Consists of wonderful stories, for children, 


told by Grandpa Toggle. Grandpa’s try at 
bread making, in which he made twice as 
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much in hope that it would be twice as good, 
and baked it twice as long too; the cross- 
eyed mule who wore glasses and read news- 
papers; the window washing elephant who at- 
tracted so much business to the farm as to 
save it from foreclosure—these and other 
stories, based upon the kindness and joy that 
come when acts of good will end in happy 
surprises, will give a boy or girl many happy 
hours of reading. 


Hay, W. F. and HEeLen. Rod and 
the Sky Lad. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
1951. 18lp. $1.48. 


The story of a young boy, a dog and their 
interest in planes. Suitable for boys and girls 
from 8 to 12. This is an up-to-date story of a 
phase of a boy’s dream world—the airplane— 
about which too much has not been written. 
The illustrations by A. K. Bilder are most at- 
tractive. 


Irvinc, WASHINGTON. Illustrated by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Rip Van 
Winkle and the Legend cf Sleepy Hol- 
low. Macmillan Company, 1951. 105p. 
$2.00. 


Two classics in one volume. Rip Van 
Winkle is the hen-pecked husband who wan- 
ders away to the mountains and inadvertently 
sleens for twenty years, awakening to find the 
world a different place than he had known. 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow concerns the 
adventures of Ichabod Crane, a schoolmaster, 
which are climaxed by his encounters with 
a headless horseman on horseback late at 
night. Both are fascinating to children, and 
frequently to adults as well. 


James, Witt. Book of Cowboy 
Stories. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
242p. $2.50. 


Designed to give the reader the vicarious 
experience of a “year or so” of life on a 
western range—to give him a feeling of what 
it is like to be a cowboy. Told in easy cow- 
boy style, the stories follow the cowboy and 
his horse through all the seasons and all 
types of activities—roundups, rodeos, and 
even rustling. 


KasTtNeR, Eritcu. Lisa and Lottie. 
Little, Brown & Company, 1951. 136p. 


$2.50. 


The twins, Lisa and Lottie, separated when 
they were quite small, meet in a summer 
camp at the age of nine—a camp of the 
type in which European children spend their 
vacations. They are from Munich. The story 
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shows how important twins are to each 
other, and also how important families are 
to those who are members. 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR. The Age of 
Longing. The Macmillan Company, 
1951. 362p. $3.50. 


A novel which has its setting in Paris in 
the mid-fifties. The City of Light in the 
immediate future is tense under the threat of 
totalitarian aggression. Concerns the most 
profoundly disturbing dilemma of our times, 
translated into terms of human emotions. 


KoesTLerR, ARTHUR. Darkness at 
Noon. The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
267p. n.p. 


A novel which throws light on the conflict 
between the individual and the state, as 
well as portraying the psychology of a loyal 
Communist. Rubashov, a former People’s 
Commissar, is arrested on the charge of 
having plotted against the State. He had fol- 
lowed practices which he had thought neces- 
sary for a cause he considered supreme, and 
suddenly has become the victim of his own 
methods. In his cell, he thinks of his ex- 
periences in dealing with persons who tried 
to be loyal but had unfortunate encounters 
with authorities. 


Lane, Car D. The Fire Raft. Little, 
Brown & Company, 1951. 210p. $2.50. 


A story, woven about a boy and his friends, 
that might have happened, at the time of 
the New Orleans, the first steamboat on the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Excitement, 
danger, and blood-curdling adventure keep 
the reader in constant expectation of more 
excitement to come. 


Laturop, Dorotuy P. Let Them 
Live. The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
80p. $2.00. 


Combines a love and understanding of 
animals with a scientific knowledge of how 
they live and how they contribute to the 
interdependence of all life on earth. Chil- 
dren are attracted by the realistic drawings of 
animals, as well as by the printed material. 


Lattimore, ELEANOR Francis. Bells 
for a Chinese Donkey. William Morris 
& Company, 1951. 126p. $2.00. 


Five-year-old Kwe-li, who lived in a vil- 
lage on the seacoast of China. Her father 
and brother brought home to her a donkey 
to ride, but there were no bells like those 





on the donkey ridden by the little rich girl. 
In a final adventure, she meets the little rich 
girl, and through the developing friendship 
is given a set of bells for her donkey as a 
reward for restoring lost property which she 
had found. 


Lawson, Ropert. McWhinney’s 
Jaunt. Little, Brown & Company, 1951. 
76p. $2.50. 


Mr. Purslane, sitting in his garden resting, 
suddenly perceives that Professor Ambrose 
Augustus McWhinney is riding through the 
air on a bicycle the tires of which are in- 
flated with Z-Gas. With Z-Gas in the tires, 
the bicycle will not stay on the ground. Pro- 
fessor McWhinney wins races, also with his 
bicycle of Z-Gas inflated tires. 


LitTEN, FrRepDERIC NELSON. Air Mis- 
sion Red, Rand McNally, 1951. 254p. 
$2.50. 


Steve Ames, flying over Alaska on a pleas- 
ure flight, is forced by a Russian spy to 
change his course. The final result is a crash 
in which Steve manages to survive but the 
Russian dies. Steve is forced by circum- 
stances to adopt the identity of the Rus- 
sian; he learns the Russian way of life, and 
finally manages to escape. 


Loomis, RocER SHERMAN and 
Others. Readings in Biography and Ex- 
position. Rinehart & Company, 1950. 
5904p. $2.75. 


Like the other editions of Modern English 
Readings, this book has as its aim (1) the 
“teaching of vital and correct expression 
through the study of models” (2) the stimu- 
lation of the student’s interest in literature; 
and (3) an introduction to contemporary 
problems. The revision has brought in fictional 
and critical materials of recent and present 
significance. Generally the content is of the 
same variety and quality as that in the other 
texts in the series. 


McCiunc. Ropert M. Stripe: the 
Story of a Chipmunk. William Morrow 
& Company, 1951. Unp. $2.00. 


The story begins when Stripe is a baby 
chipmunk, and continues until the following 
spring when he is grown-up, depicting in 
well-chosen words and _ stunning pictures 
(many of them in color) not only the life and 
adventures of a chipmunk but also the char- 
acteristics of plants and animals in a chip- 
munk’s world. 
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McCormick, WILFRED. Grand-Slam 
Homer. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1951. 
183p. $2.00. 


This is the fifth in a number of baseball 
books by Mr. McCormick. This is the story 
of a small town baseball team which fights its 
way into the finals of the national Junior 
Baseball Championship. The story is well told 
and is characterized by “inside baseball” 
which will endear it to sports loving boys. 
Ideal for the elementary or high school li- 
brary as a sports title. 


MacDonatp, Greorce. The Princess 
and the Goblin. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. 249p. $2.00. 


Little Princess Irene’s godmother gave her 
a magic ball of thread which she had spun, 
and told her that, whenever she was in 
danger, she should follow the magic thread 
wherever it led. The thread led Princess 
Irene through many adventures with goblins. 
Filled with imagination and fantastic hap- 
penings, the story appeals to little girls. 


McGratu, Fercat. Newman’s Uni- 
versity. Longman’s Green, 1951. 537p. 
$7.00. 


The story of Newman’s “Idea of a Uni- 
versity,” and the manifestation of that dream 
in the form of the Catholic University of Ire- 
land. Based upon research into many un- 
published materials, the volume is essentially 
a new contribution to our knowledge of 
Newman and can hardly be surpassed as an 
investigation of the Irish educational prob- 
lems of the 1850’s and their effect upon uni- 
versity reform in England. 


Montcomery, RuTHERFORD G. The 
Capture of the Golden Stallion. Little, 
Brown & Company, 1951. 243p. $2.50. 


Charlie Carter discovers a beautiful palo- 
mino colt, and at once wants him fiercely. 
Months pass before he can capture the wild 
stallion, and in the meantime his life is full 
of adventures. 


PackarD, Hazet (Ed.). Bedtime 
Tales. Simon & Schuster, 1951. 192p. 
$1.50. 


Contains 36 stories and poems, with full 
color illustrations on each of the 196 pages. 
Includes old favorites and brand new stories, 
with poems and bits of humor scattered 
throughout. A fascinating book for young 
children. 
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Peterson, TED. Writing Nonfiction 
for Magazines. Educational Publishers, 
1949, 93p, $2.25. 


This is a compact study guide for people 
who want practical advice on writing for 
publication. Its chief virtues are its direct- 
ness and its generous suggestions for further 
reading. 


Powers, ALFRED. A Long Way to 
Frisco. Little, Brown & Company, 1951. 
186p. $2.50. 


A story of adventures of Rocky Mountain 
trappers (hog hunters) in the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. A thrilling adventure, based upon 
facts in history. 


Sapper, Harry Dean. John Brown 
—The Magnificent Failure. Dorrance 
& Company, 1951. 374p. $3.00. 


A fictional biography, or biographical fic- 
tion. Basically an account of a turbulent 
life, so told as to give some understanding 
of how John Brown “got that way.” 


Scarry, Ricuarp. The Great Big Car 
and Truck Book. Simon & Schuster, 
1951. Unp. $1.00. A Big Golden Book. 


Contains beautiful full-page pictures of all 
sorts of cars and trucks in amusing situa- 
tions. Provides an interesting and thrilling 
activity for small children. 


ScuyBerc, FrepeRIcK. Walt Whit- 
man. Columbia University Press, 1951. 
402p. $5.00. 


A remarkably informed and _ perceptive 
Danish scholar presents a fresh study of 
“the good, grey poet.” It is fascinating to 
look at America, Whitman, and Whitman’s 
poetry through the eyes of an_ intelligent 
European. Particularly valuable is the dis- 
cussion of “Whitman in World Literature.” 


SMITH, THERESA KALaB. Poncho and 
the Pink Horse. The Steck Company, 
1951. 23p. $1.50. 


A story of the Southwest which will appeal 
to boys and girls between the ages of 7 and 
10. Poncho was a little boy whose prized 

ssession was a burro, Chiquita. However, 
Peight of his ambition was to ride a pink 
horse at the Santa Fe Fiesta. How he ac- 
complished this is the theme of the book. 
Well illustrated by the author. 
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SyME, RonaLp. Cortes of Mexico. 
William Morrow & Company, 1951. 
191p. $2.50. 


The picturesque life and adventures of a 
great leader—a conqueror of Mexico—who 
stood out sharply above his contemporaries 
for his courage, persistence, and strength. 


Wattace, May Nickerson. A Race 
for Bill. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1951. 
127p. $2.00. 


Young Bill Mason builds and races a soap 
box car in the Hillsdale Soap Box Derby. 
With indomitable courage he overcomes the 
handicaps of a broken arm, a terrible acci- 
dent to his car, and intense competition, and 
continues with his ambitions to enter the 
race. Contains fine family and community 
feeling, as well as glamour and tense ex- 
citement. 


WELLs, Rosa LEE. General Lee. Van- 
tage Press, 1950. 356p. $5.00. 


Life of Robert E. Lee, with a wealth of 
authentic detail about family background 
and personal life. This detail should prove 
of value to those preparing dramatic pres- 
entation. The style seems particularly suit- 
able for elderly members of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 


Music 


Fe,ton, Haroto W. Cowboy Jam- 
boree—Western Songs and Lore. A\l- 


fred A. Knopf, 1951. 107p. $3.00. 


A collection of twenty songs—cowboy 
favorites—especially arranged for young 
people. Includes piano fingering, and ac- 
companiments for which simple chords can 
be played. Beautifully illustrated; easy to 
use. 


Wore, Irving and FUuLierton, 
Marcaret. Together We Sinz. Follett 
Publishing Company, 1950. 232p. n.p. 

Songs of interest to all types of bovs and 
girls. Songs of soldiers, polkas, semi-classics, 
and folk songs, all so chosen as to appeal to 


young people of elementary and junior high 
school age. 


Religion & Philosophy 


BeRNANOS, GeEorcEs. Tradition of 
: reedom. Roy Publishers, 1950. 165p. 
3.00. 





The last book of a profound thinker and 
firm believer in democracy. Written during 
the author’s self-imposed exile in Brazil. An 
impassioned plea for reason and _ responsi- 
bility in the conduct of world affairs. The 
author believes that the salvation of the 
human race depends on a re-awakening of the 
individual conscience. An appropriate sequel 
to his Lettre aux Americains. 


Burke, MargorieE L. Origin of His- 
tory as Metaphysic. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. 61p. $2.75. 


A rapturous and almost rhapsodical but 
very brief treatment of the subject. Not easy 
to read because of the author’s abstract and 
rather wordy style. Attempts an analysis of 
the doctrine of progress and the resulting 
view of history. 


CHURCHMAN, C. WEsT and AckoFF, 
Russetu L. Methods of Inquiry. Edu- 
cational Publishers, 1950. 558p. $6.00. 


A systematic treatment of the various meth- 
odologies, empirical, rational, pragmatic, 
etc. The latter part deals with the nature of 
life, mind, social groups, and theories of 
value. Typography somewhat unusual. Bib- 
liographies good. 


Fiscu, Max H. (Ed.). Classic Ameri- 
can Philosophers. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1951. 493p. $4.75. 


Selections from the writings of Pierce, 
James, Royce, Santayana, Dewey, and White- 
head with an introduction to each by a well- 
known teacher of philosophy. An appendix 
contains valuable suggestions for further 
reading in each. The general editor has pro- 
vided an introduction to the whole volume. 
This would make an excellent text for an 
introductory course in American philosophy. 
Make-up and typography are uniformly ex- 
cellent. 


Frew, A.G.N. (Ed.) Logic and Lan- 
guage. Philosophical Library, 1951. 
206p. $3.75. 


Significant philosophical puzzles and para- 
doxes are here re-examined by eight writers 
whose common conviction is that logical dif- 
ficulties are often merely language tangles. 
Philosophical confusions are shown to result 
from trying “to operate with ordinary words 
... deprived ... of their ordinary functions.” 
This book is not easy reading, but it car- 
ries important ideas. 
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Guo son, Epwarp. The Philosophy 
of Ignorance. Christopher Publishing 
House, 1951. 170p. $3.00. 


A philosophic treatise based upon the 
thesis that, since God is the ultimate source 
of all intelligence, and since the human 
mind reflects this universal intelligence in 
much the same way as the moon reflects the 
light of the sun, all the “mind spots” pro- 
duced by various vices of man render man 
in that degree incapable of a perfect re- 
flection of the being of which he is an image. 


GILBERT, MaBeL CRAWLEY and GIL- 
BERT, Ross WinturRop. Origin and De- 
velopment of the Human Race. Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1951. 96p. 


$2.25. 


A brief examination of theories of and 
evidence for and against, evolution. Much 
material is assembled in relatively little 
space. However, the authors have chosen 
to divide the book up into very short ejacu- 
latory chapters for the most part which 
makes the general effect rather unsatisfac- 
tory. 


WHEELWRIGHT, Pup. Aristotle. 
The Odyssey Press, 1951. 336p. $2.00. 
Enlarged Edition. 


A very well-made selection of passages 
from the chief works of Aristotle, chosen 
and newly translated by a professor at Dart- 
mouth College. The editor and translator 
has provided a very good 48-page introduc- 
tion and bibliography. This seems to be a 
highly suitable text for use in an introduc- 
tory course in the philosophy of Aristotle. 


Wor, Heryricu F. Philosophy for 
the Common Man. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. 189p. $3.50. 


A brief and not very systematic attempt at 
a philosophy. Whether or not the “common 
man” will find it either flattering or satis- 
fying is at least an open question. The text 
is plentifully interlarded with quotations 
from all manner of authors and begins and 
ends on “a medical note.” 


Reference 


Batt, Atice Morton. The Com- 
pounding and Hyphenation of English 
Words. Funk & Wagnalls, 1951. 246p. 
$4.00. 


Here is an alphabetical list of compound 
words showing whether they are hyphenated 
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or solid, and a list of two-noun phrases. 
Though this list does not always agree with 
the unabridged dictionaries, neither do they 
always agree with each other. A look at the 
editor and publisher shows this should be an 
authoritative list. It is well-arranged and easy 
to use, and a rather comprehensive list. 


Bowers, Frepson (Ed.) Studies in 
Bibliography. Bibliographical Society 
of the University of Virginia, 1950. 
306p. $5.00. Volume III. 


Some of the most competent bibliographers 
and textual scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic have contributed to this collection. 
Articles range from discussions of editorship 
to detailed reports on specific topics. Both 
American and English publications are rep- 
resented. This is a treasury of specialists. 


Durry, Cuarwes & Pettit, Henry. A 
Dictionary of Literary Terms. Univers- 


ity of Denver Press, 1951. 111p. $2.00. 


This well-selected list of literary terms 
enables the beginner to acquire more easily a 
literary vocabulary so that he may more 
readily understand what he reads or hears 
about literature. 


EarLe, Oxive L. State Birds and 
Flowers. William Morrow & Company, 
1951. Unp. $2.00. 


State birds and flowers are pictured and 
described for each state, giving food and 
nesting habits of birds and characteristics 
of flowers. The little maps included for each 
state add to the attractiveness and usefulness. 


Honces, Joun C. Harbrace College 
Handbook. Third Edition. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, 1951. 494p. $2.00. 


This handbook is a third edition of a 
widely used guide for use especially in fresh- 
man English courses. The new edition con- 
tains changes in usage that have been well 
established in the past decade. 


ULLMAN, STEPHEN. Words and Their 
Use. Philosophical Library, 1951. 108p. 
$2.75. 

Meanings conveyed by words, and social 
history reflected in change of meaning, have 
been studied from several points of view by 
scholars often uninterested in co-ordinating 
various approaches or in writing for laymen. 
We have needed a clear, compact, usable out- 
line of those studies such as is here offered. 
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Science & Mathematics 


Aistrop, J. BENTLEY. Every Child’s 
Book of Animal Wonders. Roy Pub- 
lishers, 1951. 172p. $2.50. 


A book of fascinating facts about fascinat- 
ing animals. Gives accounts of wonders of the 
animal world, such as which snakes are im- 
mune from the venom of other snakes, which 
animal plays practical jokes on humans, and 
which fishes get red in the face with anger. 
Such strange facts of the animal world are 
of great interest to children. Excellent, well- 
chosen photographs add extra illumination 
to the text. 


BiscuHor, GeorcE P. Atoms At Work. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1951. 
130p. $2.25. 


The story of how the basic principles of 
atomic activity have been discovered and 
developed is told in simple, direct terms 
with suggestions for easy experiments and 
clear illustrations to delight the reader. 


Hopkins and Baar. General Chem- 
istry for Colleges. Fourth Edition. D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1951. 694p. $5.50. 


A college text book in general chemistry 
which attempts to weld into a unified whole 
two major objectives—to give students an 
understanding of the principles of chemistry, 
and to impart an appreciation of the im- 
portance of chemistry in modern life—and 
to teach the descriptive matter by means of 
chemical principles. 


Social Science 


Apams, A. ELwoop & WALKER, FE. E. 
Democratic Citizenship in Today’s 
World. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. 
373p. $2.00. 

A new edition of a well-known textbook 
in community civics. The material encom- 
passes from broad areas; social hiring, social 


control, vocations and co-operative work and 
planning. 


Arrow, KENNETH J. Social Choice 
and Individual Values. U. of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 99p. $2.50. Cowles Com- 
mission for Research in Economics, 
Monograph No. 12. 

Another in a series of Cowles Commission 


monographs dealing specifically with the log- 
ical foundations of social choice. The weak- 





nesses of present theories of welfare eco- 
nomics are presented and a new approach 
is scholarly explained. Recommended for 
the economist. 


Bauer, HELEN. California Mission 
Days. Doubleday & Company, 1951 
126p. $2.50. 


The romantic story of the work and de- 
velopment of the world famous California 
missions. Related chronologically, and pre- 
sented with sixty photographs and other il- 
lustrative devices. 


Darine, Birt. City in the Forest. 
Stratford House, 1950. 280p. $3.75. 


This is a story of Lansing, its institutions, 
and its people. Adventurous achievement is 
the theme, traced from the warcry of Chief 
Okemos to CIO and AMVET accomplish- 
ments. The author seemingly missed the 
point that Lansing’s growth was possible only 


as an integral part of the greater industrial 
belt. 


DAVENPORT, RussELL W. and Editors 
of Fortune. U.S.A—The Permanent 
Revolution. Prentice-Hall, 1951. 267p. 
np. 


Elaborates upon the principles that the 
U.S. is not merely a nation but a Way of 
Life, founded on a universal Proposition. 
American self-government consists in learning 
how to apply the Proposition to specific 
American requirements. Having learned in 
the past how to apply their Proposition, 
Americans must now extend it into the fu- 
ture and into the world. 


FriepricH, Cari J. Constitutional 
Government and Democracy. Ginn and 
Company, 1950. 688p. $5.75. 


A revision of the 1937 edition with so 
many changes that it is almost a new book. 
The interesting chapter headings add to the 
attractiveness of the book. The author gives 
us a good picture of the theory and practice 
of constitutional government in Europe and 
America. 


Haim, Georce N. Economic Sys- 
tems. Rinehart & Company, 1951. 438p. 
$4.50. 


The essential features and theoretical bases 
of the economies of the world are considered 
with a very fine balance among history, 
description of institutions, theory and _poli- 
cies. The book is recommended as interest- 
ing and informative reading. 
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Hart, ALBert G. Defense Without 
Inflation. 20th Century Fund, 1951. 
186p. $2.00. 


A preview of the economic repercussions 
in the road ahead in meeting military goals. 
Emphasis is placed on the effects on our 
way of life in the measures which may be 
undertaken to solve the problem of pre- 
paredness. It is a stimulating analysis of a 
current and continuing economic question. 


Kipcer, Horace. Problems Facing 
American Democracy. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1950. 758p. $3.48. 


This is a revision of the author’s volume 
entitled Problems of American Democracy. 
The problems have been carefully selected 
and skillfully developed. A good book for 
Senior High Schools. 


McWituiams, Carey. Brothers 
Under the Skin. Revised Edition. Little, 
Brown, & Company, 1951. 364p. n.p. 


A well-documented book on the subject 
of racial and nationality minority groups in 
the United States. The various problems con- 
nected with minority-majority relationships 
are shown to be nationwide and not limited 
to any one section of the country. 


MIL_erR, James Grier. Experiments 
in Social Process. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. 205p. $3.00. 


A symposium of representative examples of 
the most recent work in the field of social 
psychology. The topics dealt with include 
group dynamics, public opinion polling, and 
the relation of learning theory to problems 
of social psychology. 


Montacu, ASHLEY. Statement on 
Race. Henry Schuman Company, 1951. 
72p. $2.00. 

This book contains an interpretation and 
expanded interpretation of the UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organization) official statement on 
race. 


Smart, L. Epwrn and ARNOLD, Sam. 
Practical Rules for Graphic Presenta- 
tion of Business Statistics. Bureau of 
Business Research, Ohio State Univers- 
ity Press, 1951. 137p. $2.50. 

A very compact and practical volume for 
users or students of statistics. Rules for the 
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construction of most of the commonly used 
graphs are given in a clear and concise man- 
ner in outline form. Various types of graphs 
illustrated. 


SmitH, Epwarp S. Selected Segre- 
gation. The Christopher Publishing 
House, 1950. 178p. $2.75. 


An Ohio professor has written one of the 
excellent books of our time on the race 
problem in the United States. The book con- 
tains vivid examples of race discrimination in 
the North, East and West as well as the 
South. The author suggests some interesting 
proposals for the easing of race tension. 


VANDER Boom, Mar M. Our Ameri- 
can Orange. Didier Press, 1951. 64p. 
$2.75. 

A presentation and history of the most 
popular fruit in America which should appeal 
to teachers and the general readers. Color 
illustrations by Doris Reynolds add attrac- 
tiveness to this work which while written for 
a young audience will have an appeal for 
adults as well. This is instructive and at 
the same time entertaining reading. 


ZIMMERMAN, Ericu W. World Re- 
sources and Industries. Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1951. 832p. $7.50. 

A classic in the field made still better by a 
thorough revision. The approach is functional 
and includes a balanced consideration of 
geographical, economic, historic, sociological, 
technological and political factors. Excellent 
for use on the college level as either a text 
or for supplemental reading. 


Publications Received 


Abstracts of Doctrinal Dissertations, 
1950. The University of Nebraska 
Press, 1950. 240p. n.p. 


BLAKESLEE, ALTON L. Blood—Your 
Gift of Life. Public Affairs Committee, 
1951. 32p. $.20. No. 145. 


Brand, Max. The Outlaw. Pocket 
Book, Incorporated, 1951. 247p. $.25. 


Briccs, Harotp E. (Edited by). 
Complete Poetry and Selected Prose of 
John Keats. Modern Library, 1951. 
515p. n.p. 








Brown, Marcaret Wise. Two Little 
Gardeners. Simon & Schuster, 1951. 
Unp. $.25. Little Golden Book. 


Busu, Douc.as (Ed.). The Selected 
Poetry of Tennyson. Modern Library, 
1951. 426p. n.p. 


Ciark, Harry H. The Rise of Silas 
Lapham. Modern Library, 1951. 324p. 
n.p. 

Developments in Office Personnel 
Administration. Office Management 
Series No. 127. American Management 


Association, 1950. 52p. $1.25. 


Dunn, Dorotuy. Murder’s Web. 
Pocket Book, Incorporated, 1950. 170p. 
$.25. 


Davis, Freperick C. The Deadly 
Miss Ashley. Pocket Book, Incorp- 
orated, 1950. 194p. $.25. 


FatsTEIN, Leo. The Face of a Hero. 
Pocket Book, Incorporated, 1950. 280p. 
$.25. 


Foster, BENNETT. Bullets for a Bad- 
man. Pocket Book, Incorporated, 1951. 
183p. $.25. 


GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY. The Case 
of the Black-eyed Blonde. Pocket Book, 
Incorporated, 1951. 202p. $.25. 


GARDNER, ERLE STANLEY. The Case 
of the Golddigger’s Purse. Pocket Book, 
Incorporated, 1945. 227p. $.25. 


GoLpvEN, Dr. Francis Leo. For Doc- 
tors Only. Pocket Book, Incorporated, 
1951. 221p. $.25. 


Gunn, Tom. The Sheriff of Painted 
Post. Pocket Book, Incorporated, 1935. 
168p. $.25. 


Jackson, Katuryn. Pantaloon. 
Simon & Schuster, 1951. Unp. $.25. A 
Little Golden Book. 


Jackson, KATHRYN and Byron. A 
Day at the Beach. Simon & Schuster, 
1951. Unp. $.25. A Little Golden Book. 


McCoy, Joun Pteasant. Big As 
Life. Pocket Book, Incorporated, 1950. 
209p. $.25. 





Mason, Van Wyck. Dardanelles 
Derelict. Pocket Book, Incorporated, 
1951. 241p. $.25. 


M-G-M Studio. Tom and Jerry. 
Simon & Schuster, 1951. Unp. $.25. A 
Little Golden Book. 


O'Mara, Jim. Wall of Guns. Pocket 
Book, Incorporated, 1950. 212p. $.25. 


Osporn, Jesse. Webster Arithmetic 
Achievement Tests. STONE, CLARENCE 
R. and Sister Mary Nita. Webster 
Reading Readiness Tests. Webster 
Publishing Company, 1951. Sample 
sheets and manuals. 


Perry, GEorGE Sessions. Hold Au- 
tumn in Your Hand. Pocket Book, In- 
corporated, 1951. 198p. $.25. 


QuEEN, ELLERY. The Spanish Cape 
Mystery. Pocket Book, Incorporated, 
1951. 257p. $.25. 


ScHLEIN, MirtamM. A Day at the 
Playground. Simon & Schuster, 1951. 
Unp. $.25. A Little Golden Book. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. (Ed.). Meas- 
urement and Evaluation in the Im- 
provement of Education. American 
Council on Education, 1951. 143p. 
$1.50. 


Warner Brothers Cartoons, Incorp- 
orated. Bugs Bunny’s Book. Simon & 
Schuster, 1951. Unp. $1.50. A Big 
Golden Book. 


WELLMAN, Paut I. Broncho Apache. 
Pocket Book, Incorporated, 1951. 195p. 
$.25. 


Textbooks Listed 


ALLEN, W. Strannarb. Living Eng- 
lish Structure. Longman’s, Green & 
Company, 1950. 345p. $1.40. 


Baciey, WiLuiaM C., Jr. and PErR- 
DEW, RicHarD M. Understanding Eco- 
nomics. The Macmillan Company, 
1951. 535p. $3.28. 
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CasNER, MasBet B. and GasrIEL, 
<ALPH HENRY. The Story of American 
Democracy. Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany, 1950. 694p. $3.32. 


Comrort, Greorce O. and Others. 
Your Government. Harper & Brothers, 
1951. 497p. n.p. 


Corpier, R. W. and Rosert, E. B. 
History of World Peoples. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1949. 302p. n.p. 


Corpier, R. W. and Rosert, E. B. 
History for the Beginners. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1948. 230p. n.p. 


Corpier, R. W. and Rosert, E. B. 
History of Young America. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, 1948. 246p. n.p. 


Dawson, Grace S. and Brown, 
GERTRUDE S. Your World and Mine, 
and Your Country and Mine. Ginn & 
Company, 1951. 488p. each and $3.40 


each. 


Houtske, ALAN & Others. Aus 
deutsch, bitte! Ginn & Company, 1950. 
415p. $3.25. 


Korey, Epwarp L. and Runce, Eb- 
MOND J. Economics. Benj. O. Warren 
Company, 1951. 708p. $3.52. 


McConnetit, W. R. and Harter, 
HELEN. Geography of a Working 
World. Rand McNally & Company, 
1947, 392p. n.p. 1948 Edition. 

McConneLt, W. R. Geography 
Around the World. Rand McNally & 
Company, 1945. 244p. n.p. 1948 Edi- 


tion. 


McConne.t, W. R. Geography of 
American Peoples. Rand McNally & 
Company, 1951. 376p. n.p. 


McConne.i, W. R. Geography of 
Lands Overseas. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 1946. 392p. n.p. 1950 Edition. 


WaLtBankK, T. Water. Man’s 
Story. Scott, Foresman, 1951. 768p. 
$3.76. 


WarrinerR, JoHn E. Handbook of 
English. Book Two. Harcourt, Brace, 
1951. 594p. $1.96. 














Leading McGRAW-HILL Texts 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY. An Analysis in 
Terms of Learning, Thinking and Culture 


By JoHN DoLtarp and Neat E. Minier, Yale University. McGraw-Hill 
Publications in Psychology. 479 pages, (textbook edition) $5.00. 


This distinctive new text deals with abnormal behavior and psychotherapy, 
since they bring out clearly factors that are crucial in the dynamics of the 
normal personality. A wide range of material is integrated. Three great tra- 
ditions are brought together—psychoanalysis, the exact methods of the ex- 
perimentalists, and modern sociology and anthropology. 


TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


By Harotp W. Bernarp, Extension Division, Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 429 pages, $4.00. 


\n elementary book on personal adjustment, citing the practical principles of 
mental hygiene and the psychological justification of these principles. Attention 
is directed toward the four major aspects of daily functioning; mental, physical, 
emotional, and spiritual aspects of personality. 


SCHOOL LAW 


By Mapauine Kintek RemMein, George Washington University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Education. 376 pages, $4.50. 


School Law is a clear and timely presentation of the legal problems in pupil and 
teacher personnel relations. By the statement of general principles and quota- 
tions from illustrative statutes and court decisions, the author circumvents the 
local nature of school laws and makes this presentation nationally applicable. 


TEACHING SECONDARY ENGLISH 


By Joun J. DeBoer, Warten V. Kautrers, University of Illinois, and 
HeLen Ranpo,Mitver, Evanston Township High School. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 425 pages, $4.00. 


Designed to acquaint prospective teachers with modern trends in the teaching 
of reading, literature, listening, speaking, and writing at the secondary level. 
The authors trace the development of newer concepts and describe the content 
and design of an English curriculum which harmonizes with present-day con- 
cepts of the function of secondary education. 


PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE AND PUPIL PERSONNEL 
WORK. New 4th Edition 
By Artuur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania. 630 pages, $4.75. 


\ revision of this highly successful text, the fourth edition, while essentially 
unchanged in organization and fundamental concept, includes all the important 
postwar developments in the field with new or increased attention to such 
areas as adult education, the relationship between guidance and pupil personnel 
work, and the latest methods used by those school systems which are leaders 
in the field. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY. Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 









































Do you get tired from too much sitting? Do 
you like plenty of leg and arm room? Do 
comfort, safety, dependability and spacious- 
ness rank high on your travel “must” list? 


Then when you travel, go by train. 


Take a relaxing stroll through the cars .. . 


stop a while and visit with friends in other 





parts of the train. Enjoy a game of cards or 
a refreshing drink in the club car. In the 
quiet atmosphere of the diner order from a 
menu the food you want—food prepared on 
the train and served to you at the peak of 


its tasty goodness. 


Yes. for solid comfort that makes any trip 
. via the N, C. 


a travel treat. go by train . . 


& Se. L. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 








